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teachers were identified, and possible reasons for the existence of 
so little teacher decision making authority in the public schools 
were explored, Rhile there was some evidence that many teachers may 
not desire increased involvement, the question was raised of whether 
or not such involvement might be in their best interests. Teacher 
involvement was examined in nine areas; instructional coordination, 
curriculum development , professional development, evaluation, school 
improvement, personnel, rules and discipline, general administration, 
and policy making. Analysis of the phases of decision making and the 
relationship between involvement and influence in the decision making 
processes suggested that teachers have more involvement than 
influence- The absence of teacher involvement was examined from the 
perspectives cf psychology, political science, sociology, and 
organizational theory. It was concluded that each of the disciplines 
made valuable contributions to an understanding of teacher decision 
making at the school level, although ncne alone could provide a 
complete explanation for the current pattern of teacher involvement, 
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Abstract 



Tne authors identified school decision-making opportunities available 
to teachers, explored possible reasons for the existence of so little 
teacher decision-making authority In the public schools, and addressed 
the Issue of the relationship between teacher Involvement In school de- 
cision-making and productivity (student and teacher outcomes). 

An ethical case, based on the concept of workplace ^democracy was made 
for greater teacher involvement In school decision making. While acknowl- 
edging some evidence that many teachers may not desire increased involve-- 
ment, the authors raised the question of whether or not such involvement 
might be in their best interests. 

In an extensive review of literature on teacher Involvement In school 
decision making, teacher involvement was examined in nine areas — Instructional 
coordination, curriculum development, professional development, evaluation, 
school improvement* personnel, -rales and discipline, general administration, 
and policymaking. While there^was evidence of some teacher involv^ent in 
all these areas, analysis of the phases of decision making and the relatlon- 
^shlp between involvement and influence in the decision making process sug- 
r^^ested that teachers have more involvement than Influence in school decision 
making. 

The absence of teacher involvement was examined from the perspectives 
of psychology, political science, sociology and organizational theory. The 
authors concluded that each of these disciplines made valuable contributions 
to an understanding of teacher decision making at the school level, although 
none alone could provide a complete explanation for the current pattern of 
teacher Involvement. 

Finally, an argument was made for future research to investigate the 
relationship between . teacher involvement In school decision making and 
productivity . 
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Teachers as School Decision Makers 



If chere Is a single school system In the United States, 
where there Is an official and constitutional provision 
for submitting questions of method of discipline and 
teaching and questions of curriculum, textbooks, etc., to 
the discussion and decision of those actually engaged In 
the work of teaching, that fact has escaped my noiilce. 

John Dewey 

Elementary School Journal 
December 1903 

Interest In teacher Involvement In school decision making has been 
present at least since the early 1900*s, when John Dewey wrote the passage 
above. One of the purposes of this study Is to Identify the decision making 
opportunities available to teachers. Since, as the upcoming discussion will 
show, teachers generally do not enjoy extensive decision making authority, 
a second purpose is to try and explain why this is so. 

The position is taken at the outset that an ethical case can be made 
for greater teacher involvement in decision making. The authors are basically 
supportive of this case^ j:hough they are not oblivious to the problems that 
can arise from any effort to decentralize authority. At the conclusion, an 
effort is made to consider some of these potential negative by-products. 
The effort focuses on the relationship between teacher Involvement in decision 
making and certain student and teacher outcomes. 
The Context of the Study 

For the past fifty years, social scientists, philosophers, and mathe*^ 
matlclans have become increasingly Interested in various aspects of the 
decision making process. Decision theorltsts have concerned themselves 
with analyzing the problem of individuals or groups that are required to make 
choices in the face of incomplete information concerning the consequences 
of rival alternatives, l^^hether their work is descriptive or as is more 
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commonly the case, normative, it' has focused almost entirely on the 
rational decision maker. Most often the question has been; What choices 
would (or should) a rational person make? 

Some psychologists, however, have recognlased^that people (and groups) 
do not always behave rationally. Therapists, in fact, have increasingly 
perceived the need to teach people to make decisions which are consistent 
with their own aims. Furthermore, it is clearly possible for individuals 
to b& Igi^orant not only of the consequences of various choices but also 
of which consequences are in their own best interest. Thus, even rational 
people can fail to make the right choice. 

As complicated as the decision making problems of individuals can be, 
those of organizations are all the more complex if only because they are 
made up of individuals who inevitably have conflicting interests. Political 
scientists have looked at the process of coalition formation within organi- 
zations in an attempt to understand how such conflicts are resolved. -,For 
their part^ sociologists studying organlzatioal theory have been concerned 
with the way in which structural aspects of organizations can imbue decision 
making power in certain individuals while denying it to others^ They have 
^ looked at both formal and informal organizational factors which make certain, 
individuals much more likely than others to participate meaningfully in 
decision making. 

The present study takes the psychologist's and organizational theorist's 
perspective in looking at decision making among teachers in schools. It 
will argue that factors about the way In which schools are structured and 
managed have tended to inhibit teachers from participating extensively ±n 
the making of decisions. Moreover, while recognizing that there is some 
evidence that many teachers m^y not actively desire increased involvement 
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In organlzaclonal decision making, Ic holds chac che question of whecher or 
HOC Such Involvement Is In chelr besc Incerescs Is nevertheless open. 

Whacever the view of ceachers relacive co shared decision making, Ic 
Is clear cbac In recenc years laany ocher groups have been demanding che 
rlghc CO be Involved In making choices which affecc chelr lives. Consumer 
accion groups, for example, have uniced co demand Increased influence over 
various characcerlscics of che produces chey buy. Scruggles co form unions 
by cradlclonally powerless groups of workers such"as mlgranc farmers can 
be underscood in pare as an accempc co gain a fair share of che decision 
making pie. Family life has been a parclcularly acclve forum. Teenagers 
have demanded and received Increased Involvemenc In a number of cypes of 
decisions—from voclng co personal healch quesclons— f rom which chey have 
cradlclonally been excluded, and many wives have been far less concenc 
Chan in che pasc co leave the decision making Co chelr husbands. 

In educacion, che pasc two decades have wicnessed boch official and 
grassroocs demands for collaboraclve decision making and shared auchority. 
For che flrsc clme, federal and scace leglslaclon allocaclng funds Co 
schools have required che escablishmenc of school sice councils and local 
advisory boards co help deCermlne how money will be spenc. Ac che local 
level, alcematlve schools have been creaCed by ceachers, parencs, and 
scudencs fruscraced by unresponsive school syscems. These school sice coun- 
cils and alcernaclve schools usually have encalled considerable shared deci- 
sion making. 

Typically, che rationale for actempcs Co decencrallze che decision 
making process In education has rested on the notion that, ultimately, such 
a course would have a positive effect on the productivity of schools. That 
Is, it has been posited that If various constituencies— teachers, parents 
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and/or 3tudeat3~as3ume a greater share of decision making involvement, 
students will reap certain benefits. 

When teachers are the constituency, the position is usually based on 
two arguments. The first argument derives from the belief that a sound 
awareness-^ of student needs is a prerequisite to effective educational 
decisions. It holds that by virtue of their daily contact with students, 
teachers are the only professionals who can accurately gauge the particular 
needs of students at. a given school. Therefore, they have a unique contri- 
bution to make to the school decision making process. 

The second argument is psychological in nature. It holds that people 
who are involved in making decisions will have a greater stake in those 
decisions thar* those who ar^ not. Therefore, teachers who help make 
decisions wi' . try harder to make those decisions work out well. If teachers 
try harder, students presumably will benefit. 

Despite these arguments, however, it is clear that the notion that 
greater teacher involvement in decision making will lead to desirable 
student outcomes is by no means established. The question of possible 
relationships between teacher participation in decision making and various 
student outcomes, both positive and negative, will be considered in greater 
detail at^the end of this study. For the present, it will only be noted 
that due to a lack of research, the issue remains open. In fact, it is 
our hope that researchers will give this question careful consideration in 
the near future. 
Workplace Democracy 

Despite the uncertainty concerning the exact relationship between 
participation and productivity, there is a much more fundamental reason 
for our interest in teacher involvement in decision making at this time, 
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Scaced broadly, we b&lleva chac any employee group, teachers Included, 
has a basic rlghc Co be Involved In che decision making process of che 
organization for which chey work. More specifically, we believe thac Ic 
Is imperaclve for ceachers co gain a greacer share of che auchorlcy co 
make decisions regarding chelr own work. In order co underscand che jusclfl- 
caclon for chls belief, lec us consider two analogies. 

As has been mencloned, many women In recenc years, have demanded Increased 
Involvemenc In che decision making processes of chelr families. No one, 
feminises Included, has based chls demand of che noclon chac families will 
run more efflclencly or be more producclve if decision making is collaboraclve 
(alchough we suspecc chac poslclve resulcs will accrue), Racher, che argumenc 
has been chac women should be Involved in decisions affecting chelr families 
for che same reason chac men should—because ic is rlghc. Similarly, on a 
much larger scale, che basic argumenc for a democraclc f omt of goveromenc Is 
noc chac democracy is more producclve or efflclenc Chan ocher less collaborative 
forms of governmenc, but racher chac everyone has che rlghc co be Included in 
government . 

When applied co workers, che vlewpolnc which chese analogies supporc is 
called workplace democracy. It hol<i that the fact that workers agree to ex- 
change their labor for remuneration does not in Itself justify the assumption 
by their superiors of total control of thac labor. In this view, workers 
despite their agreement to participate in an organized process of producfion, 
cannot be treated purely as means to an end« They retain the right to 
collaborate on decisions which relate to the utilization of their own labor. 

We believe that the case for workplace democracy is at least strong 
enough to merit serious consideration of ways in which it can be applied 
to teachers. To support this belief we find it useful to distinguish between 
two possible formulations of the principle" of workplace democracy* The first 
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rormulation, which we call the weak principle of workplace democracy, 
states: Workers have a right to control their own labor at least to the 
extent that production is not negatively affected. The second or strong 
principle goes further: Workers have a right to control their own labor 
even if. productivity is negatively affected. Although many advocates of 
workplace democracy would support the strong principle, we will not insist 
on it here because we wish to avoid prolonged philosphical debate on the 
issue of workers^ rights. Instead, we will be satisfied for the moment with 
the weak principle, which is much less controversial. We do not think that 
there is any reasonable case against the weak principle because any such 
case would call for a limitation of worker freedom which could not be justified 
by legitimate organizational goals. Furthermore, since the effect of increased 
teacher decision making involvement is currently unknown, even the weak 
principle is sufficiently strong to justify attempts to explore ways to 
increase the decision making involvement of teachers. 

In fact, many scholars have concluded that increased workplace democracy 
usually leads to increased productivity. In a review of studies relating to 
this issue the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare ( Work in 
America, 1973) found more than two dozen cases in which increased worker 
involvement in decision making had increased productivity and none in which 
productivity had declined. However, schools differ in a number of fundamenal 
ways from the industrial organizations in which these studies took place and 
no specific research relative to this question has been reported for schools. 
Again, we readily admit that whether this direct relationship between workplace 
democracy and productivity will obtain in schools is open to study. 

Less controversial is the notion that workplace democracy is in the best 
interest of any group of workers. Blumberg (1969, p. 121) summarizes the 
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literature concerning the relationship between worker decision making power 

and job satisfaction as follows: 

There is scarcely a study in the entire literature which 
fails to demonstrate that satisfaction in work is enhanced 
• . . (by) a genuine increase in worker^s decision-making 
power. Findings of such consistency, I submit, are rare 
in social research. . .The participative worker is an involved 
worker, for his job becomes an extension of himself and by 
his decisions he is creating his work, modifying^^and regu- 
lating It. 

These consistent findings give credence to the contention that ^ny worker 
begins to feel estranged from his or her work when separated from the process 
by which work-^r elated decisions are made. Perhaps the most eloquent exposi- 
tion of this view is made by Braverman in Labor and Monopoly Capital (1974). 
Braverman places special blame on excessive division of labor for the *'degrada- 
tion" of work in contemporary Western society and the "progressive alienation 
of the process of production from the worker." Scott (1966, p. 267) supports 
this view, noting that '*a worker who performs the entire task will be more 
willing and better able to assume responsibility for the control of his per- 
formance than will the worker who carries out only a portion of the cask and 
whose performance may in various ways be dependent on the work of others.*' 

Pateman (1970, pp. 103-111) goes on to suggest that workplace democracy 
is in the best interests of a democratic society as well as individual workers. 
Rejecting the belief that ordinary people are not sufficiently interested to 
became involved in decision making, she contends that structural factors serve 
to discourage widespread participation in democratic societies. Pateman argues 
for workplace democracy (as well as the democratization o£ other sectors of 
society) on the^grounds that citizens learn to participate in their government 
by practicing participation on the Job, in school, at home, and elsewhere. 
She notes that (p* 46), 
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People ttho have a sense of pollclcal efficacy are more 
likely Co parclclpace in policies chan chose In whom 
chls feeling Is lacking and Ic has also been found chac 
underlying che sense of political efficacy Is a sense 
of general, personal ef f ecclveness, which involves self-* 
confidence In one^s dealings wich che world. 

Phrasing che same Idea sllghcly dlfferencly» Almond and Verba (1965, pp. 271- 

272) malncaln chac, 

...If In most social slcuatlons che Individual finds 
himself subservient co some auchorlcy figure, ic is 
likely cbac he will expecc such an auchorlty relaclon- 
ship In che pollclcal sphere. On che other hand. If 
outside che political sphere he has opportunlcles to 
parclclpace In a wide range of social decisions, he 
will probably expecc to be able to participate In 
pollclcal decisions as well. Furchermor^, parclclpa-- 
clon In non*pollclcal decision making may give one 
che skills needed to engage In pollclcal parclclpaclon. 

Levin (1978, pp. 61-70) Indicaces chac strides coward che goal of work- 
place democracy are being made, parclcularly In Europe, China, and Cuba. He ' 
dlsclngulshes between mlcro-pollclcal reforms ("changes in che internal 
decision-making of che^.^rk enterprise") and macro-policical reforms ("modi- 
fications of che external or overall governance of che firm*'). Among the 
reforms currencly taking place around che^orld are che creaclon of autonomous 
work groups, worker councils, and employee-lniciaced ownership plans as well 
as provisions fot "worker represencaclon pn corporace boards. Levin cites che 
Israeli klbbucz and worker self-managemenc schemes In Yugoslavia, China, and 
Cuba as furcher llluscracions of sltuaclons in which workers make decisions 
abouc producclon and dlscrlbucion. 

In essence, chen, chere appears Co be a growing awareness chac workers 
In a variety of occupations should be dlreccly Involved In making work- 
relaced decisipns. By vlrcue of possessing labor power, every worker deserves 
a voice in determining how chac labor power will be used, in whac kind of work 
seccing, and under whac condlclons. This awareness forms che foundacion of 
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the present inquiry Into the actual and potential role of teachers as 
organizational decision makers « 



Domains of Educational Decisions 

As the authors have observed elsewhere (1978), there are four distinct 
domains of possible teacher involvement in decision making: classroom decisions, 
professional organization decisions, school system decisions, and single school 
decisions. 

The domain of classroom decisions is the most frequent focus of studies 
of teacher decision making (Doyle, 1979; Shavelson, 1976; Shulman and Elstein, 
1975)- Decisions in this area involve instructional planning for particular 
students, selection of daily learning objectives, designation of rules governing 
student conduct in class, and evaluation of student performance. These deci- 
sions are distinguishable from those in other domains because (1) they tend 
to have a direct impact only on the individuals within a single classroom and 
(2) they require little coordination with persons outside the classroom. 
General agreement (Pellegrin, 1976, pp« 358-359) exists that individual 
teachers exercise considerable influence over classroom decision making, » 
but some experts have questioned the desirability of this autonomy (National 
Institute of Education, 1975, pp. 8*9): 

The traditionally organized school does not give 
sufficient support to the classroom teacher*s 
instructional role. In that school, the least 
supported or controlled decision Is the decision 
on instructional strategy made by classroom 
personnel. Although the school, particularly 
the elementary school, has the appearance of a 
bureaucratic structure with the principal super- 
vising the classroom teachers, analysis and 
research indicates that the classroom teacher 
is typically totally isolated in making impor- 
tant educational decisions- 
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Professional organization decislot>?» the second domain, pertain to the 
activities of teacher associations and unions as well as subject matter and 
other specialty groups. Until recently, control of teacher organizations 
often rested with non-teachers. In the last few decades, though, administra- 
tive personnel have left or been forced^out of groups like the National 
Education Association. However, many subject matter and specialty groups 
still tend to be dominated by teacher educators. Decisions in the profes- 
sional organization domain concern such issues as salaries, benefits, working 
conditions, job security, and licensure. 

The third domain, school system decisions, encompases decisions con- 
cerning the operation of more than one school. These decisions may range 
from equal educational opportunity guidelines at the federal level to state 
policies regarding proficiency standards for high school graduation to local ^* ' 

school district decisions regarding resource allocation. Decisions about 
curriculum, such as the selection of textbooks, laay be made at this level 
or they may be delegated to individual schools, labile teachers sometimes 
are invited to provide input, generally these decisions are made by elected 
or appointed officials and groups. 

The fourth domain covers those decisions made at the level of the single 
school. Decisions range from policy making and general administration to 
curriculum and staff development. The extent to which decisions are actually 
made at this level varies greatly from district to district and even among 
schools within a single district.^ In districts with an active authoritarian 
central administration, few decisions may be left to the individual schools, 

^ata supporting this contention have been collected by the authors and will 
appear in a forthcoming report. Also consult the work of David (1975). 
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In schools vlch weak princlpalsand liccle or no professional concacc among 
teachers, mosc decisions iiiay be made ac che classroom level. Traditionally, 
chere are few decisions which are che specific province of che single school, 
Racher, vhacever decisions have noc been made ac ocher levels have been made 
in single schools. 

However, ac chis cime, chere are indicacions chac single school decisions 

are becoming of greacer inceresc Co educacors and educacional researchers, 

Legislacion mandacing che formaclon of school sice councils vich budgecary 

oversighc Indicaces chac chis domain's Imporcance is increasing. Schlechcy 

(1976, p, 67) observes chac, 

tflch increadlng accencion co deconsolidacion, 
neighborhood schools, and communicy concrol, 
ic is likely chac che building level will be* 
come an increasingly imporcanc locacion for 
boch operacion and analysis. . 

We also believe chac che single school is pocencially che mosc fruicful domain 

for ceacher involvemenc in decision making. Only ac this level can large 

numbers of ceachers have meaningful collegial concacc (in concrasc wich che 

isolacion of che classroom) while scill reiaaining ceachers (in concrasc wich 

che second and chird domains, which usually require leaving che classroom). 

Single school deci^^ions chus will serve as che focus of chis scudy* 

Conclusion 

We have argued chac, all ocher chings being equal, increased ceacher 
parcicipacion in school-^level decision making processes is desirable. However, 
we admic chac ac lease two relevanc quescions remain unresolved, 

Firsc, how do ceachers feel abouc che prospecc of increased involvemenc 
/lUi decision toaking? Alchough currenc evidence concerning ceachers' feelings 
is scanc and mixed, our suspicion is chac if properly orchescraced, chis 
change would be perceived as a greac boon co che ceaching profession. 
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A recent field study by the authors (Duke, Showers, and Imber, 1979), in 
fact, finds that teachers perceive many benefits to be associated with 
involvement in school decision making. 

Second, what effect t'ill^increased teacher involvement in decision 
making have on student outcome^? While research showing a postive correlation 
between worker decision making and industrial productivity is encouraging, we 
recognize that generalization of these findings to schools is unjustified at 
this time. 

We now turn our attention to the development of a typology of the var^^ous 
school-level decisions in which teachers are or may become Involved. We will 
argue that, while examples can be found of some teabher involvement in almost 
all types of school-level decisions, these examples are exceptional. In 
addition, we will argue that even in cases where teachers are included in 
decision making, their impact is usually quite limited. 
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Teacher Involvement In School Diclslon Making 
Despite the preceding argument that workers. Including teachers, 
should/be litvolved in workplace decision making, teachers currently 
have limited influence over school decisions. Since there has been no 
systematic attempt to review recent literature on school decision making 
or to assess the extent to which teachers are seeking involvement in the 
process, this section will serve as an overview of contemporary developments. 
Specifically, our review will focus on decision making opportunities avail^ 
able to teachers (see Table 1), the level and extent of teacher involvement, 
and sources of impetus for teacher participationg in decision making. 
Instructional Coordination 

Probably because of the growing complexity of instructional methodology 
(i.e., individualized instruction) and architectural changes in school faci- 
lities (i*e. , open-^space design), there has been a steady increase in reports 
of team teaching (Cohen, 1976). Among other things, team teaching has created 
opportunities for teachers to make collaborative decisions concerning instruc- 
tional coordination. In fact, teaming seems to focus more on planning together 
than teaching together. Among the specific decisions that can be made are the 
selecrion of ^ learning materials and activities for multiple classrooms, the 
division of instructional responsibilities (specialization) and the determina- 
tion of "shared facilities (for example, learning coaters) • 

Team teaching has been the focus of considerable research interest, parti-* 
cularly at Stanford University and the University of Oregon. In summarizing 
the work that has been done under her aegis in Stanford's Environment for 
leaching Program, Cohen (1976) noted that team teachers interacted more than 
nonteam teachers and felt more influential and autonomous with respect to 
teaching tasks. Team members felt more influential at the level of school 
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TABLE 1 

Types of Organizational Decisions 



1 Instruccional Coordination 
1.1 Determining activities for 

multiple classrooms 
1*2 Determining activities for 
teaching teams 

1.3 Selecting instructional 
materials for more than 
one classroom 

2 Curriculum Development 

2.1 Determining curriculum 
outcomes or goals 

2*2 Selecting curriculum 
content 

2o3 Selecting an organizational 
format for content 

3 Professional Development 
3*1 Determining professional 

needs and goals 

3.2 Planning professional devel* 
opment activities 

3*3 Determining preservlce needs 
and goals 

3.4 Planning preservlce educa- 
tional activities 

3.5 Selecting prof essiotial 
development personnel 

4 Evaluation 

4*1 Selecting methods for 
evaluating curriculum, 
programs, professional 
development activities, 
ceacher effectiveness, etc. 

4*2 Determining how to react 
to evaluation results 

.5 School Improvement 

5.1 Detergilning areas in need 
of improvement 

5.2 Planning school improvement 
5*3 Identifying resources for 

school improvement 

6 Personnel 

6.1 Determining personnel needs 

6.2 Determining criteria tor 
selecting personnel 



6.3 Selecting personnel 

6.4 Determining criteria for 
removing personnel 

6*5 Removing personnel 
6*6 Assigning and reassigning 
personnel 

7 Rules and Discipline 

7*1 Determining school rules 

7*2 Determining consequences 

for rule'-breaking 
7*3 Resolving conflicts con- 
cerning student behavior 

S General Administration 
8*1 Determining how to allocate 
space 

8*2 Determining how to allocate 
time (scheduling) 

8.3 Determining school calendar 

8.4 Determining how to allocate 
resources 

8*5 Settling employee grievances 
8.6 Determining public relations 

priorities 
8*7 Approving excra-currlcular 

activities 

8.8 Determining organizational : 
ret^ards 

8.9 Determining budget 

8.10 Determining student placement 
* 

9 Policymaking 

9*1 Determining how policy is 

to be made 
9.2 Determining local goals for 

education 
9*3 Determining how to comply 

with external mandates, 

legislation, etc* 
9.4 Determining rules for employees 
9*5 Determining program priorities 
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decision making ad veil as the classroom level, a finding Cohen and her group 
did not anticipate. 

Johnson (1975), a member of Cohen's group, discovered chat participation 
in instructional coordination activities actually led to involvement in other 
types of school decision making, particularly in schools where more than half 
the teachers were engaged in highly Interdependent teams. As Johnson put it, 
*'the greater the intensity and extenslty of teacher collaboration in daily 
work, the more likely it is that teachers will participate in school deci-^ 
sions which in other schools are left primarily to principals" (p. 36). 
Among the school decisions in which these teachers participated was the 
determination of how to use paid aides, which new teachers to hire, how 
to utilize building facilities, and how to assign students to teachers. 

Studies undertaken by members of the university of Oregon's Project 
MITT (Management Implications of Team Teaching) support some of the find* 
ings of the Stanford group, but they also introduce several reasons why 
caution should be exercised in making any generalizations about the impact 
of teaming. For example, Duckworth and Jovick (1978) conclude that it is 
necessary to specify the kind and extent of teaching collaboration before 
predicting the effects of its occurrence. In other words, instructional 
coordination can take place in a variety of ways besides teaming, and it is 
likely that each of these ways has a different impact on such outcomes as 
teacher involvement in school decision making. 

Project MITT focuseu on "unit schools" in which ''permanent and official 
teacher work groups" had been created. While considerable instructional 
coordination occurred in these unit schools, Schmuck, Paddock, and Packard 
(1977) report that teachers did not feel, either individually or as a group, 
that they exerted more influence over school decisions after the Installation 
of the units. 
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Jxist how prevalent teaming has become is difficult to estimate. Typi- 
cally, though, teaming is implemented on a voluntary basis, so that there 
are probably many schools in which only a portion of the faculty is engaged 
in collaborating on instructional coordination decisions. While it appeared 
originally in elementary schools, teaming seems to be spreading to secondary 
schools. A recent survey of secondary principals indicated that over half 
the schools experienced increased team planning during the past five years. ^ 

Instructional coordination can take place as a result of processes 
other than teaming or the formation of unit schools. Working with the 
conceptual tools of the political scientist, Hanson (1978) breaks schools 
down into assorted formal and informal coalitions, spheres of influence, 
and power bases. Interest groups often form around particular issues and 
dissolve upon their resolution. It was found chat school administrators 
could not directly control many instructional decisions. On the other hand, 
principals at the secondary level commonly delegate instructional coordination 
responsibilities to department chairpersons. These individuals typically 
enjoy some influence over the allocation of resources within the department 
and scheduling. 

In summary, teachers have enjoyed some opportunities to plan collabora- 
tively, but examples of shared decision making sucE as teaming and unit 
schools still appear to foe the exception rather than the rule. 
Curriculum Development 

While many decisions regarding curriculum development may appear to 
foelong more in the domain of classroom than school decision making, the fact 
that much course content is considered to be part of a sequence of learning 
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experiences connecting one year of study with the next means that few 
curriculum decisions made by Individual teachers are without implications 
for other teachers. Among the curriculum decisions that may be addressed^ 
by teachers are the determination of curriculum outcomes or goals^ the 
selection of actual content; and the choice of ways to organize and sequence 
content, " ^ 

The most recent wave of interest in collaborative curriculum decision 
making dates from the post-^Sputnik era when educators were called on to work 
with scientists in an effort to produce more talent in the basic and later 
the social sciences. Generally, the projects that characterized the cur- 
riculum reform movement were national, rather than local, in scope. At least 
one observer (Sarason, 1971) felt that this fact was largely responsbile for 
the failure of the "new curricula" to make a greater impact on American 
education, Sarason contended that the proper level for effective curriculum 
decision making was the local school or district rather than the nation. 

The value of on-site decision making has been recognized recently by 
various policymakers, including the shapers of California's Hart Bill, which 
requires the development of proficiency s tandards . f or high school graduation. 
While the State Department of Education provides guidelines and technical 
assistance, the expectation underlying the bill is that each district, through 
its constituent schools, will devise a set of graduation requir^ents for 
which students are accountable. Other states besides California are providing 
opportunities for teachers, as well as parents and sometimes students, to 
become Involved in setting proficiency standards and making other kinds of 
curriculum decisions. Canada also has made limited moves in the direction 
of more decentralized curriculum decision making (Oberg, 1975)* 
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Iinpetus for teacher involvement in curriculum decision making has derived 
from change in school design as well as state mandates for new graduation 
requirements. In comparing open space and conventional elementary schools, 
Meyer and Cohen (l97l) found that teachers in the former schools interacted 
more often over curriculum issues (p. 30), perceived themselves more often to 
exercise a "great deal of influence" in curriculum planning (p. 48), and 
Judged the principal to exercise influence less often (p* 48). When Johnson 
(1975) surveyed the principals in 188 California elementary schools, he found 
. that three quarters of them always or nearly always consulted or involved 
teachers in curriculum decision making. He also obtained indications that 
teacher involvement was somewhat greater in schools where teaming occurred. 
Unfortunately, Johnson^s study included no general check on the perceptions 
of principals. It is conceivable chat these individuals shared a perception 
of teacher involvement that differed from the teachers' perceptions. 

Being involved in making, or being consulted about, curriculum decisions 
is not necessarily the same as exercising control over what decisions are 
made. Walker (1977), while acknowledging the relative autonomy of teachers 
"behind the classroom door," observes that "the teacher's role is constrained 
and limited by decisions made outside the classroom, out of his or her con- 
trol*' (p. 19). Some of the external decisions cover such areas as the assign* 
ment of students, scheduling, textbook approval, and selection of standardized 
tests. Currently Ploden (l978b).and a group of researchers at Michigan State's 
Institute for Research on Teaching are studying who controls what is taught 
in classrooms* They note that teachers should not be regarded as autonomous 
curriculum decision makers if the cojcitent choices they make are based on a 
limited range of options (i.e., a district list of approved textbooks). 
Floden (l978a) further reports that teachers display a surprising willingness 
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to change chelr course concenc, whatever the source of pressure for change. 
Such malleablllcy may Indicate teachers' Internal conflict between profes- 
sional and organizational roles, a dilemma discussed In detail by Anderson 
(1968) and Corwln (1970). 

There are a variety of pressure groups competing for Influence over 
curriculum content. Any effort by teachers to expand their authority over 
the curriculum would entail considerable political activity and struggle. 
One group with which teachers would have to contend would be school adminis- 
trators. Francke (1967) provides evidence that teacher production of curri- 
culum plans Is directly related to the congruence of teacher and administrator 
perceptions of school organizational structure. A second group vying for 
Influence Includes supervisors, curriculum coordinators, and fulltlme depart^ 
ment chairpersons. The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
represents the Interests of these Individuals. Recently ASCD published a 
book entitled Curriculum Leaders: Improving Their Influence (Spelker, 1976) 
In which the above role groups plus university professors of curriculum are 
urged to exercise greater leadership over curriculum development. To the 
extent that school administrators and unlverslty-based educators seek to 
exert control over curriculum content, teachers' opportunities to participate 
In curriculum planning would seem to be curtailed. 

Besides the obvious forces competing for Involvement In curriculum 
decision making, evidence exists of more subtle Influences at work. In a 
unique effort to conceptualize curriculum decision making, Walker (1971) 
observes that not all currlcular courses of action are arrived at through 
formal, explicit processes. Some content choices are made "automatically/* 
coming about as the result of "implicit" predispositions and socialized per- 
spectives of the world that the curriculum developer may not fully recognize. 
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Walker concluses chac ic would be awkward to speak of chese choices as formal 
decisions . 

Ic appears chac teacher involvement in curriculum h decision making is 
noc a simple process to understand. This apparent complexicy is heightened 
by Che face chac ic ±s scill uncercain whecher or aoc ceachers as a group 
desire greater involvement in curriculum decision making. A poll caken by 
Che National Educacion Associacion found chac 62% of the ceachers surveyed^ 
were involved as much as chey wanced co be in curriculum decision making.^ 
Etesearch by Alucco and Belaaco (1972) and Conway (1976) finds chat some 
teachers may be involved more chan chey desire. Kirst and Walker (l97l) 
observe chac ceachers have failed co bring curriculum maccers to che colleccive 
bargaining cable, a face which seems co suggesc cheir relacively low importance, 
ac lease when compared co '^read and buccer" issues. 

Despice che indicacions thac some ceachers are reluctanc co press for 
greacer involvemenc in curriculum decision making, Imber (1978) make£ che 
case thac teachers are in a posicion co make a unique concribution to the 
development of new curricula and chac ulcimacely che benefactors of such 
involvemenc would include che encire school communicy. He noces chac decision 
making involvemenc could make che job of ceaching more challenging, responsible, 
and scimulacing and facilicate che sharing of informacion. 
Professional Developmenc 

One of che most calked about issues among concemporary educacors is 
professional development. Several faccors account for this inceresc, among 
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them public demands for quality aducation and, with shrinking anroHmancs 
at the praSBtvice IbvbI, cha dasira of caachar aducacion inscicucions to 
expand into insarvica markats. Lowar Caachar tumovar and ganaral faalings 
of aconomic insacuricy maan chat mora ceachars ara remaining in chair Jobs 
for longer periods of time. How to provida this growing parcencaga of vaCaran 
teachers with naw knowledga relevant to thair professional responsibilities 
has become a primary focus for decision making at the school, professional 
organization, and school system levels. 

Historically control over the substance of.inservice education, who would 
offer it, and whan it would be offered rested with teacher educators, school 
district officials, and building principals. As McLaughlin and Marsh (1978) 
note, teachers "were invited to participate without having significant deci- 
sion-making power and without time being given for them to participate mean- 
ingfully" (p. 91), Recently, however, there has been a concerted effort by 
various groups — including the National Education Association, the American 
Federation of Teachers, and the Teacher Corps — to increase teacher involve- 
ment in professional development decision making. The general feeling of 
these groups seems to have been captured by Edelfelt (Far West Teacher Corps 
Network, 1976) » when he specified as one guideline for the governance of 
professional development chat (p. 5), 

Decisions are made by the people who are affected, 
and the decisions are made as close ^s possible to 
the situation where they will be operative. 

While experts (Joyce, et. al., 1976, p- 9) conclude that no one group 
currently controls professiotial development, evidence suggests chat the 
forementioned groups have been successful in expanding teacher involvement. 
The most notable indication can be found in recent federal legislation pro- 
viding financial support for Teacher Centers (BL 94-432, 1976). While 
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decision making regarding Teacher Centers generally belongs in che domain of 
school system decisions rather than single school decisions (since centers 
tend to serve more than one school), a brief overview of the growth of these 
innovative enterprises may be useful in understanding certain issues related 
to the focus of this paper. 

Inspiration for Teacher Centers seenis to have come from Great Britian, 
tfhere teachers had been actively engaged in operating local, regional, and 
national centers. Centers function as places where teachers collaborate on 
designing a new curriculum, receive direct Instruction, or undertake an 
Independent project. When the first centers were established in the United 
States, however, they sometimes failed to adopt the English system of teacher- 
based governance. For example, American centers sometimes have fulltime 
directors who are not classroom teachers. These individuals exercise consi- 
derable influence over what professional development opportunities were 
offered.^ One of the oldest centers in the U.S. is the Detroit Center for 
Professional Growth and Development. While teachers sit on several subject 
matter advisory committees, the five-person Governance Board consists of only 
one teacher representative (the President of the Detroit Federation of Teach- 
ers)^ The other members include the President of the Organization of School 
Administrators and Supervisors, Detroit's General Superintendent of Schools, 
the Superintendent of the County (Intermediate) District, and the Dean of 
Wayne State University's College of Education. 

Concerned that the control of Teacher Centers seemed to have drifted 
outside the teaching profession, the ^£A, among other groups, took the posi- 
tion that Teacher Centers should be planned, governed, and evaluated largely 
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by teachers. The federal legialation establishing support for Teacher 
Centers reflected this position by requiring that the governing boards of 
all federally funded centers consist of a majority of teachers. 

Obviously Teacher Centers are only one of many ways to deliver profes- 
sional development services. Other formats include university courses, school 
site extension courses, special workshops and inservice days, conferences, 
school visitation, sabbaticals, and consultation. Teachers have expressed 
dissatisfaction with many of these approaches (Duke, 1977a). Lawrence (1974), 
in a major review of studies of inservice programs, concludes that those with 
the best chance of being effective are "those that involve teachers in planning 
and managing their own professional development activities, pursuing personal 
and collective objectives, sharing, applying new learnings and receiving 
feedback.*' The ISTE reports (Joyce et.al. , 1976) document similar feelings 
of teachers regarding activities to be pursued, opportunities to learn from 
other teachers, and the feasibility of on-the-job application and feedback. 

One of the decisions that teachers seem to be most interested in influ- 
encing concerns the designation of professional development priorities. 
There are indications that the training topics which interest teachers the 
most are not always identical to those that concern administrators or teacher 
educators ~ the role groups traditionally involved in setting inservice 
priorities (Stephens, 1975), 

A national survey of 1200 teachers conducted by the NEA (Yarger, et.al,, 
1976), found that teachers were more Interested in training that covered 
basic teaching strategies across the content areas and general teaching 
skills like classroom management than in studying students* learning. 
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organizational patterns of schools, or lastructional materials , As teachers 
begin to determine more of their own prof essional envelopment activities, there 
may be need for caution, however. Peterson (1978) notes, for example, that 
the issues vital to the average teacher may not necessarily be similar to those 
that interest the ''committed professional reformer". 

One mechanism by which teachers In a school can determine their profes- 
sional development priorities and participate in the on-going governance of 
their inservice education is the work-study team (Hagberg, et, al., 1977). 
Developed by the Hoover-Stanford Teacher Corps Project, the work-study team 
consists of teachers and university resource people. Meeting together on a 
regular basis over the course of a year or more, a team addresses a particular 
problem area, collects Information that will increase members' understanding 
of it, devises strategies for improvement, and supervises the implementation 
of those strategies. While initially teachers in the project sometimes felt 
uneasy about setting agendas for work-study teams, eventually some individuals 
demonstrated a willingness to assume leadership roles. 

So far nothing has been said about the training of new teachers, but 
clearly this is also part of professional development. While teachers at the 
local level have not been as interested or involved in making decisions about 
preservice education as they have about inservice education, there are signs 
that others would like to see greater teacher participation. Much oi the 
Impetus for this concern derives from Teacher Corps, which feels that preser- 
vice and inservice education should be part of the same professional develop- 
ment continuum. Representatives of this perspective see experienced teachers 
as invaluable resources for novices, and they regard new teachers as important 

^Refer to a news item by Steve Hallmark in ASCD's "News Exchange", vol, 20, 
no. 2 (May 1978), p. 7. 
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carriers of new Ideas to veterans. 

Despite some of the new developments outlined above, local decision 
making regarding professional development still tends to be controlled by 
individuals other than clas sroont teachers* The focus of Inservlce education , 
how It ia delivered, who offers It, and how It will be evaluated and re- 
warded generally are determined by principals, supervisors, and central office 
personnel. It Is not clear, however, that teachers deliberately have been 
excluded from decisions concerning the governance of professional development. 
Possibly, professional development ranks so low among the priorities of many 
teachers that rather than expend efforts In planning and implementing staff 
development programs, teachers are willing to accept passively the programs 
prepared for them, and then later point to their Irrelevance as confirming 
evidence that professional development Is not a worthwhile expenditure of 
time and energy. 
Evaluation 

Currently great concern surrounds educational issues related to evalua- 
tion: declining student achievement, the effectiveness of externally funded 
programs, school accountability, and the assessment of professional perfor- 
mance, i^ong the decisions which must be made In this area are the selection 
of criteria and methods for evaluatlr^ students, curriculum, new programs, 
schools, school systems, individual teachers, and professional development 
activities. Determining how to Interpret and respond to evaluation data 
constitute two additional foci for decision making. 

Of all the potential school decisions related to evaluation, those 
associated with teacher performance have generated some of the greatest 
concern among teachers. Considerable dissatisfaction Is heard concerning 
the infrequency of administrative observations, the lack of clarity regarding 
evaluation criteria, and the low level of subject matter expertise possessed 
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by mosc adminlscracor-evaluators. One of che primary efforcs Co correcc 

chese problems while slmulcaneously providing ceachers wich more opporcun- 

icies for irnrolvemenc has been the pxish for collegial evaluation* 

The case for collegial evaluation is puc succinccly by Bruno and 

Noccingham (1976, pp* 29-30); 

Teachers are in che besc posicion co evaluace ocher 
ceachers, and more Imporcancly, chey are more likely 
CO gee cooperation from poorer ceachers coward 
increased performance, since chey are noc placed 
in che adversary ceacher-adminiscracor role* 

Furcher argumenc for ceacher involvemenc in evaluacion comes from a recenc 

scudy by Vavrus (197S) , who reporcs chac ceacher alienacion may resulc in 

pare from che percepcion of lack of parcicipacion in che evaluacion of one'e 

own work* 

A piloc cesc of collegial evaluacion by Roper, Deal, and Dornbusch 

(1976) seems co uphold Vavrus's conclusion* Mosc of che 30 ceachers and 

ceacher crainees reacced favorably co che experlmenc, gaining new ideas for 

self-lmprovemenc and feeling a sense of job concrol* The collegial evaluacion 

model chac was cesced coosisced of seven seeps: 

1* Choosing a parcner 

2* Seleccing evaluacion criceria 

3 * S el f -ass es smen c 

4* Scudenc assessmenc 

3* Observacions 

6* Conference on evaluacions 

7* Developmenc of an Improvemenc plan 

The firsc, second, and sevench seeps require formal decisions co be made, 
chough, incerescingly, ceachers are noc involved in seep one* The principal, 
for several reasons, is responsible for seleccing collegial evaluacion pairs* 

The aspecc of che above model wich che mosc radical Imp licac ions for 
che school auchoricy scruccure clearly is ceacher decerminacion of evalua- 
cion criceria* In che experlmenc ceachers found chis phase che mosc diffi- 
culc* Five guidelines were escablished for che seleccion of evaluacion criceria; 
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1. The two ceachers identify the pool of possible 
criteria using such sources as school goals, 
accountability guidelines, recent research, 
and their own philosophy. 

2. Each teacher makes a list of four or five 
criteria and exchanges lists with his or her 
partner. 

3. The two teachers agree on a list of four or 
five criteria. 

4. The two Ceachers review the list to make sure 
each criterion is specific and observable. 

3. The criteria are listed on the observation 
form. 



Bruno and Nottingham (1976) offer a model that differs somewhat from 
the preceding one. They deal with collegial teams rather than pairs* 
Teachers Join a team voluntarily, and if a vacancy occurs, the team conducts 
interviews to decide who will fill it. While the previous statement seems 
to imply highly decentralized authority, Bruno and Nottingham, in fact» see 
the principal in quite conventional terms. The principal is perceived as a 
leader and decision maker who must periodically seek information before 
personally making decisions. Thus, the collegial teams turn out to be purely 
advisory bodies. Teachers may be highly involved, but the ultimate influence 
over professional evaluation is exercised by the building administrator. 

Evidence on the impact of collegial evaluation programs is mixed, 
and there is reason to avoid simplistic endorsements that belie the 
complexity of the phenomenon. Dornbusch and Scott (1973, pp. 183-*186) 
report on a study of 131 public school teachers which concludes that 
they are often satisfied with evaluation systems over which they exercise 
little influence. At the same time, however, the teachers seldom expressed 
dissatisfaction with evaluation systems over which they exercised consider-* 
able influence. On the other hand, collegial evaluation can be perceived 
by teachers as personally threatening and potentially destructive of social 
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relationships ac the school sice. Marram, Dombusch, and Scott (1972) 
found that elementary school teachers had little respect for evaluations 
of their teaching by other teachers. One reason for their skepticism 
concerned the teachers^ low estimate of the value of professiot]ta3, knowledge, 
skill, and training. A second reason was the lack of visibility of teachers' 
vork to each other. 

Team teaching, to the extent that it increases this visibility as well 
as the opportunities for teacher interaction, holds promises for stimulating 
more positive feelings toward collegial evaluation. In a previously cited 
study, Meyer and Cohen (1971) found that teachers in open-space schools 
report much more frequent informal collegial evaluation and greater legi- 
timation of collegial evaluation than their counterparts in self*contained 
classrooms . 

Despite the encouraging findings, team teaching still is the exception 
rather than the rule in American schools. Overall, decisions involving 
teacher evaluation, as well as other types of school* level assessment, 
continue to be influenced primarily by administrators. 
School Improvement 

One of the criticisms of educational innovation has been its piece* 
meal quality. Arguments that only comprehensive change can produce tangible 
results have led to relatively largescale school improvement efforts during 
the last decade. Etather than concentrating narrowly on the modification 
of a particular curriculum or teaching method, these efforts have tended 
to address a nuoaber of changes, including alterations in the authority struc- 
ture of the school. While typically these new programs have been introduced 
in a top-^down fashion, sometimes teachers have had an opportunity to ,^uide 
school improvement efforts by helping to decide on areas in need of change ^ 



planning intervention efforts, and locating relevant resources. 

In a brief review such as this one, it is impossible to cover in 
detail all the recent school improvement programs that have involved teachers 
at some point in decisionmaking. Therefore, several illustrative programs 
have been selected. They include the forementioned San Jose Teacher Involve- 
ment Project (TIP), Individually Guided Education (IGE) , and California's 
new School Improvement Program (SIP). 

TIP was intended to achieve three primary outcomes (San Jose Teachers 
Association, 1977) : 

1. To encourage the processing of problems through 
local governance structure. 

2. To continue and extend teacher involvement by 
providing a means by which teachers could use 
their professional judgment to influence and 
improve the instructional programs for students. 

3. To provide funds for implementation of programs 
designed and managed by teachers to solve the 
problems identified through the governance 
structure* 

The heart of TIP was the mini-grant, a small sum of money (supported 
by a large grant from NIE) that could be obtained by district teachers with 
ideas for school improvement. While In some ways the relatively small number 
of mini-grant requests that actually were received was disappointing, the 
quality of the proposals that eventually got support demonstrated to project 
personnel and evaluators that "given the responsibility for spending funds, 
teachers used their decision making process and their professional judgment 
to Improve the educational experiences for children*' (San Jose Teachers 
Association, 1977, p. 14). In the opinion of those involved In supervising 
TIP, the program's most significant impact, however, was not improved 
educational experiences for children, but the development of an on-site 
self -governance process in 12 our of the 19 participating schools^ The key 
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elements of this process Included a means of making decisions, a way to 
resolve dlsagreemencs , the Idenclflcacion of constituency groups, che 
assessment of school needs, and the setting of school priorities. 

Uhlle the IGE program shares with TIP a concern with comperhenslve 
school improvement. It Is quite different In many respects. Sponsored by 
the Kettering Foundation, IGC entails a variety of methods and procedures by 
which a school can be reorganized and mambers of the school community can 
reach concensus on annual objectives. A pamphlet entlted "/l/D/E/A/'s "^^^ 
guide to an Improvement Program for Schools" presents the basic beliefs 
underlying the program* 

1. The individual school is a strategic unit of 
^ucatlonal change. 

2. The culture of the school is central both to 
understanding and to effecting educational 
Improvement. 

3. Given existing social and educational constraints, 
most individual schools are not; strong enough to 
overcome the inertia against change built into 
the typical school distrlct- 

4. Each school needs a process by which it can 
deal effectively with its own problems and 
effect its own change. 

Whereas authority for TIP was vested, to a considerable extent, in the 
San' Jose Teachers Association and its building representatives, decision 
making in IGE schools is subject to shared authority among administrators > 
teachers, parents, and students (in secondary schools). To facilitate decl-* 
slon making, schools are divided into semi-autonomous learning communities, 
each of which addresses Issues such as the curriculum, scheduling, and stu-* 
dent advisement. Currently thousands of elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the United States have Installed IGE, but the lack of a compre- 
hensive assessment of a random sample of these schools makes it difficult to 
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comment on che excenc co which parclcipacing ceachers feel chey enjoy 
influence over school improvonent decision making. 

One of che mosc recenc efforcs co decencralize school Improvemenc is 
California's SIF» che oucgrovch of Assembly Bill 65 (1977) » an omnibus 
educacion bill covering everything from school finance to che education of 
disadvancaged and handicapped scudencs, AE 65 calls for parcicipacing 
schools to establish school sice councils made up of ceachers, administra- 
cors, parencs, communicy people, and scudencs (ac che secondary level). No 
group is permicted co have more than half the membership of a council. As 
yec ic is coo early co decermine if chis provision will effeccively prevenc 
che monopolizacion of influence by any one group. 

The decails of Afi 65 indicace chac school site councils can provide 
-advice for a variecy of school decisions, including inscruccional coordina- 
cion, curriculum developmenc, professional developmenc, program evaluacion, 
general adminiscracion, and policymaking. Councils also receive scace funds 
over which they exerc concrol, Whac remains unclear is whecher che councils 
are scriccly advisory or accually enjoy auchoricy co make school decisions. 
Informal observations and discussions wich California educators so far suggest 
that the role co be played by a given council ultimately will be decided by 
che local building principal. 

Some nocion of che problems school sice councils may encouncer in 
California can be found in an unpublished assessmenc of cheir predecessors, 
che advisory boards for che Early Childhood Educacion Program (California 
Stace Departmenc of Educacion, 1977). ECE schools wich increasing reading 
scores were found Co be distinguishable from ECE schools wich decreasing 
reading scores by che following faccors: 




1. "Increasing" schools did not experience the mis- 
understanding of program incenc co the extent that 
"decreasing" schools did. In the latter group, 
individuals did things because they believed some- 
one else re<iuired them. 

2. Incentives orginally designed to reinforce the 
intent of ECE were misused on unrelated local 
purposes in "decreasing" schools. 

3. "Decreasing" schools tended to be characterized 
by a leadership vacuum or negative leadership. 

With regard to the third factor, it is interesting to note chat "increasing" 
schools with positive leadership did not always receive that leadership from 
Che principal. In three schools teachers provided the guidance necessary 
for effective program implementation. The report concludes that the 
"leadership potential of a core group of teachers at a school should be 
acknowledged and supported where possible" (p. 20). 

In reviewing recent school improvement efforts. It is clear thac some 
attesipt has been made in most cases to involve teachers. What is noc apparent 
Is the extent to which teachers have been central to che process by which 
actual decisions concerning school improvement have been made, California's 
school site councils spotlight the problem. On one hand, teachers are 
guaranteed a voice on the councils, buc at the same time so too are parents, 
community representatives, and studencs (at the secondary level). The con- 
fusion over the^ teacher * s role in scHool improv^ent also surfaces in the 
general educational literature. There are plenty of advocacy statements, 
such as the following one by Andrew (1974, p. 2): 

The basic premise is that effective change is accom-* 
plished where those primarily responsible for imple-^ 
menting and supporting change have a major role in 
planning, choosing and directing desired changes. 
Individuals with chis responsibilicy are the ceachers , 

However, the view which seems to prevail among many who have studied the prob- 
lem of school Improvement, including the JTational Institute of Education (197S) 
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and Sarason (1971), Is expressed well by Bredo and Bredo Cl975, p. 21); 

Strong administrative leadership may be an effective 
approach to impl^enting major change, particularly 
In the case of resistance from some of the organiza- 
tion's members. Administrators may bolster their 
position by enlisting Increased support from super- 
iors..,. If such support Is not forthcoming, and If 
an administrator is weak or no longer has the confi- ^ 
dence of the staff, attempts to impose changes are 
not likely to meet with success. 

The histoxy of largescale school improvement efforts seems to confirm this 

observation. Most change has come from the top down, rather than from such 

grassroots elements as local teachers (Duke, 1978b). 

Personnel 

The sixth type of school decision concerns personnel matters, ranging 
from the determination of needs and the establishment of recruitment criteria 
to the actual selection of teachers, administrators, and other school staff. 
Other personnel decisions that may be of particular Interest to teachers 
currently Involve the reassignment and removal of teachers. 

^ One of the characteristics of professional organizations such as hos- 
pitals and law firms has been direct participation by professional staff in 
decision making regarding personnel. As will be discussed later, however, ""^ 7"*^. 
the role of teachers as professionals in essentially bureaucratic organiza- 
tions has been unclear. Johnson (1975) observes that personnel decisions 
typically are one of the school decisions in which teachers are least involved. 
He found, though, in his study of open-space schools than the presence of team 
teaching was associated with higher (though still low) levels of teacher 
involvement in personnel decisions. Bruno and Nottingham (1976, p. 84) note 
that these decisions usually concern the selection of new team members, 
Johnson's study does not specify the extent to which teachers in open-space 
schools are involved in personnel" decisions other than those relating to 
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team membership. Probably the most publicized attempt to involve teachers 
in personnel decisions has been the Tample City Flan, a differentiated 
staffing scheme in southern California. Teachers are empowered to select 
their senior teachers snd master teachers and to remove them if they 
prove unsatisfactory (National School Public Relations Association, 1970, 
p. 6). It is indicative of the complexity of the issue of teacher in-* 
volvement In school decision making, however, that differentiated staffing 
schemes such as Temple City's have been opposed by teacher organizations. 
In large part because of this resistance, few districts now possess 
differentiated staffing arrangements. 

During the past decade a variety of alternative schools have been 
created, many through the direct efforts of disgruntled teachers. Many of 
these schools can be characterized by a high degree of teacher involvement 
in personnel decisions (Duke, 1978b; McConahay, et al., 1973)* In some 
European countries, teacher's determine who will fill their positions when 
they take a leave of absence or sabbatical and what the substitute will be 
paid. While it is unlikely that, in the near future, conventional U.S. 
public schools will adopt this European practice or come to resemble con- 
temporary alternative schools, they may try to increase the involvement of 
teachers in personnel decision making. Should such a development oc€ur, 
it probably would be due more to pragmatic management policies than to a 
sincere belief in workplace democracy or professional control by school 
administrators. The reasoning is simple. Due to declining enrollments 
and taxpayers' revolts, such as California's Proposition 13, many decisions 
on how to reduce staff are having to be made. From an administrator's 
standpoint, involving teachers in making these unpopular decisions can be 
viewed as a prudent form of self-'protection. 
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Rules and Discipline 

If complalncs are an accurace measure of concern, Chen scudenc behavior 
problems probably would be che single greacesc focus of teacher Inceresc. 
Ofcen ouc of desperation, fear, or boch, some ceachers are forcing chelr 
associations and unions to bring school discipline Issues Co che bargaining 
Cables (Duke, 1979; Duke, Donmoyer, and Farman, 1978). Pressure Is being 
placed on building adminlscrators Co be more asserclve wlch scudencs who 
misbehave and supporclve of ceacher-^lnl elated disciplinary acclons. Some 
frustraced ceachers concentrace on establishing an orderly classroom and 
Ignore problems elsewhere In che school. 

The kinds of decisions chac have co be made If ceachers wish Co 
deal wich scudenc behavior problems ac the school, racher Chan che 
classroom level. Include che decermlnaclon of rules, consequences for 
breaking rules, and mechanisms for resolving confllccs between scudencs 
and ceachers. In addlclon, provisions are needed for handling Inconslscenc 
enforcemenc of rules (Duke, 1978a). Duke Cl977b) and Francis (1975, 
p. 162) support che need for a high degree of teacher Involvemenc In 
making all of chese decisions, believing chac che odds of gecclng effec* 
clve enforcemenc are greacest when chose who must see chac rules are 
obeyed are Involved In making chem, along with chose subjecc co che rules. 
Elsewhere, chough, Duke (1979) notes chac ceachers are noc Involved very 
much In making decisions regarding school rules and discipline policies. 
Ic seems Ironic chac ceacher author Icy for making chese decisions appears 
Co be eroding, parcicularly in llghc of recenc courc decisions, ac che 
same clme that public expeccaclons chac ceachers will exercise clghc 
concrol over scudenc conduce are increasing. Wacson and Clark (no dace) 
express much che same choughc when chey scace chac ceachers coday 
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have "minimal freedom" and "maximum responsibility." Whether control 
can be increased while authority slips away remains to be seen, but the 
odds appear to be low. 

Recently the belief has increased that consistent rule enforcement 
and effective discipline are related to school size. Presumably, the 
larger the school, the mors difficult it is to coordinate discipline 
activities or ensure consistency. Abramowitz and Rasmussen tested this 
belief in elementary schools and failed to confirm it, however.^ They 
found that program size and common program policies regarding student 
behavior were not significantly correlated. They also discovered, however, 
chat the presence of common program policies was positively related 
level of teacher interaction. In other words, a key factor in the develop- 
ment of common disciplinary policies seems to be the frequency with 
which teachers communicate, not the size of the school. Johnson (1975, 
p. 46) and Meyer and Cohen (1971, p. 48) support Chis conclusion, noting 
that open-space schools with team teaching are characterized by greater 
teacher influence and less administrator influence over disciplinary 
decisions than schools with self-contained classrooms and low levels 
of teacher interaction. 

Whether the preceding, findings are applicable to secondary schools 
as well as eljementary schools remains unclear, Duke and Perry (1978), 
in a study of alternative high schools, hypothesize that small size is 
a major factor in explaining why these alternatives seem to experience 
fewer discipline problems than large high schools nearby. Clearly the 
demand for rules and policies for handling behavior problems is greater 

^Our appreciation to Susan Abramowitz and Roger Rasmussen for sharing 
their' unpublished study entitled "The EffecCs of Program Size on Program 
Organization and Management." 
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in secondary schools than in elementary schools. In addition, the presence 
o£ many more teachers, more administrators, and a departmentalized structure 
in secondary schools contribute to reducing the likelihood of effective 
coordination of discipline policies. 

All of this is not to say, however, that conventional public high 
schools do not involve teachers at all in making schoolwide disciplinary 
decisions. As in the case of^personnel decisions, though, it seems likely 
that many administrators consider teacher involvement only when the situa- 
tion has grown so serious or difficult that they themselves would prefer 
not to deal with it alone. 

General Administration 

General administration as a decision category is a catch-all covering 
many school matters not included in the other eight categories ^ Of course, 
it overlaps most of the other types of school decisions at various points, 
but usually general administration decisions are more ''managerial" or 
maintenance-oriented than other types. Traditionally the decisions which 
principals make on a routine basis pertain to general administration. 
Examples include allocation of resources (time, space, materials)* settle- 
ment of minor grievances, determination of the extra-curricular program, 
and on-site budgetary matters. 

Within the context of conventional public schools there is little 
evidence of teacher involvement in general administration decision making. 
Sometimes in small elementary schools, often located in rural districts, 
one teacher may be designated a "teaching principal," but this practice - 
typically bespeaks more of a concern with economies of scale than a com- 
mitment to teacher leadership. In 1977^ the California Teachers Association, 
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in ICS "Inlclal CTA Legislative Goals for Educational Reform/' called 
for legislation to establish pilot programs in which schools would be 
administered by teacher committees in lieu of principals.^ The rationale 
for the recommendation included the following two points: 

1* The current lack of confidence in ^ost school 
management by both teachers and the public sug- 
gests that new approaches be explored. 

2* Such pilot programs might well return the schools 
to a position where the term principal really 
means "principal teacher," a co-worker and col- 
league selected by the faculty as department heads 
are now selected in some secondary schools. 

For reasons thac not clear the CTA did not press for the above 
recommendation. Perhaps it had never been intended to be more chan a trade- 
off item for collective' bargaining purposes. In any event, as of the end 
of 1978 no action has been taken to Implement any ceacher-run schools in 
California. 

The one area where teacher involvement in general administration de- 
cision making might be studied empirically is alternative schooling. As 
has been discussed by Duke (1978a), many alternative schools have been 
created by teachers dissatisfied with convencional public education. 
Typically an organizational structure is selected which provides for 
collaborative decision making among all staff and' often among students 
and parents as well. Full-time administrators are rare and, where they 
exisc, they tend to be facilitators or coordinators rather than classical 
administrators. In one alternative school, STew Haven's High School in 
the Community, teachers were expected to spend at least 10% of their time 
on administrative tasks. In assessing the school, evaluacors (HcConahay, 
et al. , 1973) discovered that teachers varied in their desire to do these 

^Our appreciation to Robert Stahl of the California Teachers Association 
for sharing with us a copy of this document. 



tasks. Some spent much more than 10% of their time In general administra- 
tion, while others spent almost no time, preferring to counsel students 
or teach additional classes. Unfortunately, decision making in teacher-run 
alternatives generally has not been researched as carefully as decision 
making in parent-initiated alternatives. Thus, it is difficult to assess 
the impact of this departure from the conventional school authority 
structure. 

While occasionally publicity circulates about a school in which 
teachers participate in the allocation of resources or some other aspect 
of general administration, it is safe to conclude that this area is 
still predominantly the domain of the building administrator and his or 
her assistants. However, there are some indications that the future may 
bring changes. In California, budget cuts occasioned by Proposition 13 
and declining enrollments are causing some districts to consider eliminat- 
ing many relatively high-priced administrative positions. One district 
proposed cutting out two elementary principalships, at a savings of $60,000 
and appointing teaching principals instead ( Palo Alto Times , June 13, 1978, 
p- 2). From a different perspective, people like Sugarman (1977) are 
calling for more decentralized control over the expenditure of educational 
funds as a way of reducing parent and teacher alienation and upgrading 
the quality of schooling. He advocates, among other things, a '^teacher 
trustee plan" whereby every teacher would have an account on which he or 
she could draw on behalf of student beneficiaries. The teacher then could 
decide whether or not to spend this money on teacher aides, field trips, 
or materials—rather than being presented with predetermined lists of 
budgeted items by the principal. 

Policymaking 

The final category of school de'^.isions is policymaking. Katz and Kahn 
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(1978, p. 477) define policies as "abstractions or generalizations about 
organizational behavior, at a level that involves the structure of the 
organization/* Policy, for present purposes, concerns the overarching 
decisions which serve to guide the making of the other eight types of 
decisions. Examples of policy decisions include determining school goals 
and priorities, rules for personnel, responses to external mandates (i.e., 
legislation, court rulings) , and governance procedures (such as how policy 
is to be made) , 

A review of the history of educational policymaking generally finds 
teachers removed from the heart of the process. When tea'^hers have been 
involved at all, typically they have functioned in the capacity o? associa- 
tion or union representatives acting at the state or national level. 
Interestingly, these same professional organizations, though, have exerted 
little Impact on local policymaking (Rosenthal, 1969). The situation may 
be changing^ gradually as a result of the spread of collective bargaining 
and "teacher power." A recer:t position paper by the California Teachers 
Association, for example, calls for teacher leadership in the following 
policy areas: 

1. Defining the goals and purposes of public educa- 
tion. 

2. Obtaining sufficient funding for <tuality educa- 
tional programs. 

3. Structuring the organization of public education. 

4. Establishing educational priorities. 

Corwin (1970) found that a desire for more influence over school policy 
accounted for much of the teacher militancy and dissatisfaction he detected 
in 28 mid-west high schools. 

^Our appreciation to Jim Williamson of the California Teachers Association 
for sharing with us a copy of ''Expanded Preliminary Statement of Educational 
Reform Objectives by the Task Force on Educational Reform/' 
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As early as 1925 the American Federation of Teachers was calling for 
the creation of teachers* councils, "controlled by the teachers, which 
would participate in the determination of educational policies" ( School 
and Society , vol. 22, no. 557, August 29, 1925, p< 268). Not until half 
a century later, however, was there a significant movement in this 
direction* The previously cited Teacher Involvement Project in San Jose 
established faculty councils, which Watson and Clark (no date) refer to, 
somewhat hyperbolically, as "the first concrete step in a century toward 
changing that essentially imperial and bureaucratic tradition [of the 
public school system}." While the councils provided some opportunities 
for teachers to participate in local policymaking, there is little evidence 
to suggest they approached the degree of authority enjoyed by many workers' 
councils in other parts of the world (Levin, 1978). And despite increased 
rhetoric and teacher militancy, Parker (1976) found few indications that 
collective bargaining had re'sulted in any limitation in the policymaking 
authority of principals. 

Traditionally^ teachers interested in becoming involved in policymaking 
had to contend with local boards of education and administrators that 
jealously guarded their prerogstives. Today there are indications that 
teachers may have to contend with different forces if their voices are to 
be heard during the determination of school policies. California's Proposi* 
tion 13, ost^ensibly a grassroots effort by believers in local control, 
actually may foreshadow the end of decentralized decision making at the 
district and school levels. With tremendous cuts in school revenues, 
California districts are being compelled to turn to the state government, 
which, if it agrees to bail them out of their fiscal dilemma, may demand 
more control over local educational decision making. Teachers desiring 
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greacer Involvemenc In local policymaking In che fucure may find chemselves 
compeclng directly wlch che scace legislacure and che scace educaclonal 
bureaucracy for more authorlcy. The admlnlscrators and board members wich 
whom teachers once vied for Influence one day may become allies, as 
campaigns are mounted to regain local concrol. 

Assessing Teacher Involvemenc Co Date 

The preceding review of che various cypes of school-level decisions 
has included a number of examples of teacher Involvemenc in all nine 
decision categories. While most such examples are atypical, chey are 
nonecheless encouraging for advocaces of workplace democracy because chey 
lllustrace the possibility of shared decision making. 

Implicit In our assessmenc Is che probablllcy chac Individual schools 
vary both In the types of decisions on which chey focus and the excenc 
CO which teachers are Involved In making these decisions. Also variable 
Is che excent co which differenc Inscances of ceacher decision making 
Involvemenc accually further che goals of workplace democracy. We suspect 
that some of our examples llluscrace cruly democraclc distributions of 
decision making authority, while ochers constltuce coken changes In which 
accual concrol over decisions remains unaffected. 

Unforcunately, there presently exists no theory which allows us to 
evaluace and compare che various possible levels of teacher Involvement 
In decision making. The development of such a theory requires both an 
analysis of the school decision making process Icself and an Inquiry 
Inco the concepc of Influence. While we realize that we cannot accomplish 
these Casks wlchln the scope of this scudy, we nevertheless feel chac 
ic Is important to discuss che Issues encalled In developing a basic 
framework for che assessment of ceacher Involvemenc. Thus we depart 
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briefly from the primary focus of this study In order to consider the 
following two questions: 

1. What are the various phases of school decision 
making and how significant is each phase? 

2. What is the relationship between involvement in 
decision making and influence over the decisions 
that ar^ actually made? 

Phases of Decision Making 

Many studies of decision making tend to treat the process as a 
relatively unitary one. This simplified perception of decision making 
sustains an equally simplified notion of Involvement in decision making 
In which individuals are seen as being either Involved or not involved 
In making decisions. 

However, such a perception of involvement in decision making does 
not appear to be very useful. The conceptual work of Janis and Mann (1977) 
and Simon (1976) as well as field studies by the authors indicate that 
decison liaking is multifaceted and complex. Where a process such as 
decision making is shown to consist of more than one phase, the possibility 
arises that a given participant may be Involved in one phase but not an* 
other. In addition, for each phase varying degrees of involvement may 
be possible. 

Janis and Mann (1977, pp. 171-200) isolate five distinct "stages" 
of decision making: 1^ appraising the challenge, 2) surveying the 
alternatives, 3) weighing alternatives, 4) deliberating about cozimitment, 
and 5) adhering despite negative feedback. Simon (i960) sees a somewhat 
^ different sequence of activities constituting "rational" decision making. 
In condensing Simon's work, McCosh and Morton (1978) label his three phases 
of decison making as follows; intelligence (searching the environment for 
conditions calling for decision), design, and choice. Both schemes are 
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influenced by elemencs of psychology. Clark (1977), on che ocher hand, 
offers a concepcualizacion based more on che perspective of an anchropologisc 
or sociologisc. Using his scheme to describe che San Jose TIP, Clark posies 
five phases of decision making: 1) recommendation or suggesting ideas, 
2) being informed of decisions, 3) being consulted about decisions, 4) being 
able to approve decisions, and 5) being able to authorize decisions. 

While each of these "complex" conceptualizations of decision making 
is helpful, none provides the kind of theoretical framework we are 
seeking. We require an analysis of decision making which 1) accurately 
describes the process, and 2) divides it into distinct segments or phases 
each of which offers the possibility of involvement independent of involve* 
ment in any other phase. Eased on an analysis of our field studies of 
decision making in schools, we suggest the following scheme: 

1. Deciding to decide 

2. Determining the guidelines on which decision making 
will be based 

3. Providing information to assist in the process 
of reaching a decision 

4. Designing a choice or choices 

3. Expressing a preference for a particular choice 

Before describing each phase, it should be noted that the above 
conception is an idealized version of formal decision making. In 
real life situations, many decisions are reached without going through 
every phase, in addition, human activity sometimes occurs spontaneously 
without any organized or even conscious decision making process. Never- 
theless, we believe that the model succeeds in describing the usual pro- 
gression of events that leads to most decisions in schools. It seems 
particularly useful for our goals of trying to understand the relative 
levels of involvement in decision making of different role groups and 
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for assessing the extent to which actual decisions characterize the 
outcomes of efforts by organization members to deal with problems. 

Tor those seeking a discussion of non-formal decision making and 
some of the less rational dimensions of the process, the works of March 
and Olsen (1976) and Meyer and Rowan (1977) are recommended. The 
latter pair caution, for example, that a "sharp distinction should be 
made between the formal structure of an organization and its actual 
day-to-day work activities" (p< 341). 

Returning now to our five-phased scheme, the first stipulated com- 
ponent of decision making—deciding to decide—often receives the least 
conscious attention both from those Involved In decision making processes 
and those who study them. Often, It Is assumed that a situation requiring 
a decision automatically Initiates the decision making process. However, 
In reality, the range of situations and probleias which could serve as 
the focus for decision making efforts Is extremely large. It is during 
the Initial phase that the problems which are deemed worthy of decision 
making efforts are Identified. 

When students of organizations speak of Initiative and Initiating 
behavior — characteristics typically associated with effective executives 
and leaders — they are referring, at least In part, to the act of deciding 
to decide. Individuals in positions to determine or Influence the deter-^ 
mlnatlon of whether or not a decision will be made obviously can exert 
considerable control over the decision making process, even when they do 
not participate In other phases. An Illustration of this phenomenon in 
a school setting Is when a principal establishes the agenda for a faculty 
meeting. In effect, the principal determines which decisions will be 
considered and which will not. 



The second phase of the decision making process—decermine che 
guidelines on which decision making will be based~i3 probably che lease 
well underscood. Some confusion exlscs abouc che exacc nacure of a 
'•guideline" for decision malting. Researchers have used a variety of 
cerms co refer co decision guidelines and have described chem In a varlecy 
of ways. Simon (1976), for example, speaks of che premises chat underglrd 
and influence decision making. He even defines a decision as "a conclusion 
drawn from a sec of premises.*' These premises, however, seem co be 
ancecedencs of decision making, racher Chan Incegral componencs of che 
process Icself, They are less procedural guidelines Chan pre dlsposlc ions 
or assumpcions abouc che concenc of che decision Co be made. 

As we see Ic, guidelines limic and describe che course of acclon for 
reaching a decision chac is legiclmaced by a given organlzaclon. They 
can be broad or narrow. They can encall designacing the range of opclons 
from which a choice muse be made, specifying che cype or amounc of informa- 
clon needed co reach a decision, or formulacing che rules governing how 
a decision will be made. When a principal asks ceachers co decide becween 
chree possible cexcbooks for nlnch grade English, he or she is decermlnlng 
a guld'^llne by concrolllng che opclons available. Premises encer che pic- 
Cure ac che poinc where che decision co selecc one of che chree accually 
Is made. These premises, based on prevailing beliefs and biases, could 
lead che ceachers Co regard one book as more accepcable chan:^che ocher two. 

Once che guidelines have been decermlned, informaclon concerning che 
decision co be made can be soughc. Informaclon may come from wlchln or 
oucside an organlzaclon, and ic may be shared chrough x^lccen dociimencs, 
closed dellberaclons, or open hearings. The amounc of inpuc inco che de- 
cision making process can vary greacly from one sicuacion Co che nexc. 
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laimaccone (1964, p. 229) writes that the "quality of decision-making In 
an organization Is related. to the amount of relevant Information available 
concerning the Issues under consideration." Janis and Mann (1977) propose 
a number of methods for Improved decision making that are based directly 
or Indirectly on upgrading the quality of Information available to the 
declsion^makers. An example of the Importance of relevant Information 
for school decision making concerns the evaluation of teachers for tenure. 
If a teacher has only been observed a few times during his or her probation- 
ary period. It Is doubtful that sufficient data exists to make an Informed 
decision. In addition. If those who observe the teacher are not familiar 
with the subject matter being taught and If they have made no effort to 
secure the opinions of specialists, the quality of the tenure decision Is 
further In doubt. 

Once Information relevant to the problem at hand has been gathered, 
the time usually Is appropriate for designing a choice or a set of choices. 
A choice may represent a proposed strategy, solution, person, or other 
response to a given concern, usually Identified In the first phase of the 
decisionmaking process. Choices generally address one of the following 
decisional questions; who, what, where, when, how, or how much. Simon 
(i960) has written extensively on the design phase of decision making. He 
notes that the act of designing possible courses of action actually can 
encompass a number o£ small decisions, a fact which makes this phase quite 
complicated to study. An example of the design phase of decision making 
m a school context would be when a teacher committee responds to a state 
mandate to establish high school proficiency standards by drafting several 
possible sets of graduation requirements to be submitted to the entire 
faculty « 
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Finally, expressing a preference— or the actual act of deciding— 
often represents the most visible and least complicated phase of the 
decision making process, particularly when a vote is the means by which 
preferences are expressed. Where other means are used«for example, de- 
cision by consensus — the process can become more complex and problematic, 
though' (janis, 1972). The act of deciding may range from one person 
unilaterally making, a choice to a group of people casting secret ballots 
on which they have ranked several preferences » In any event, it is im- 
portant to remember that actually expressing a preference is only the 
final phase of a complex process involving a preliminary commitment to 
decide, a set of guidelines on which decision making is based, certain 
Information from within or outside the organization, and a designed choice 
or set of choices. 

Now that a multi-phased conception of decision making has been 
presented, the discussion can turn to the question of the significance 
of each phase. Which phases have greatest impact on the outcome of the 
decision making process and which are less crucial? Which phases offer 
Important opportunities for involvement by those who desire influence over 
the decisions made in schools? At which phase or phases are decisions 
usually finalized? 

At first glance, it may seem that any phase of the process can be 
significant. However^ more careful analysis suggests that some phases 
usually are more critical than others. The first two phases together 
serve to set the boundaries for the decision making process. They 
dictate the range of acceptable decisions, although usually not the 
specific decisions to be made. If a school site council agenda is allowed 
to include only trivial items for consideration, such control of the 
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initial phase effectively eliminates the possibility of significant 
decisions being made by the group. If a principal creates a very narrow 
set of guidelines for a curriculum committee, he similarly may render the 
committee's work inconsequential. Only when phase one results in considera- 
tion of potentially Important decisions and phase two in guidelines which 
are sufficiently broad to encompass a variety of possible outcomes do 
the other phases become significant* In other words, the final three 
phases will appear important only to the extent that those in control of 
the early phases allow it to happen. 

In examining examples of teacher involvement in school decision 
making, an interesting trend becomes apparent. Teachers are seldom in^- 
volved in the first two decision making phases and infrequently involved 
(at least formally) in the fifth. When they are involved in decision 
making, it is usually either in the information gathering phase or in 
the designing of alternatives (within boundaries set by others). Thus, 
ire begin to suspect that if cases of teacher Involvement in school 
decision making are rare, cases in which teachers have real influence over 
decisions are even rarer. It appears that teachers are more likely to 
be accorded opportunities for limited involvement in school decision 
making than Influence over the inputs or outcomes of the process. We now 
turn to. the question of the relationship between involvement and influence. 

Involvement and Influence 

While involvement may best be thought of in terms of relatively 
distinct behaviors (i.e., deciding to decide, determining guidelines, 
providing information, designing choices, and expressing a preference), 
influence is less easily identified, observed, and measured. It concerns the 
intentional or unintentional control over a particular decision. Influence 
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may derive from personality, charisma, or position. Influence also may 
be based on situational proximity (being In the right place at the right 
time), possession of desirable resources^ or control of sanctions. In- 
fluence may be brought to bear on any or all phases of decision making, 
either through direct Intervention or more subtle mechanisms. 

Whatever the basis of the Influence or the way It Is Introduced Into 
the decision making process, the Important point to remember Is that 
Involvement and Influence are distinct. An Individual may exercise in- 
fluence on a given decision and yet not be Involved directly in the 
decision making process. For example, a local priest need not be Invited 
to Join a curriculum committee In order to Influence the selection of a 
new sex education textbook. Conversely, an individual may be involved 
in decision making, yet not exercise any substantive Influence over the 
eventual decision that Is made. Teachers sometimes devote significant 
amounts of time to school site councils, curriculum committees, or peer 
review boards without even the hope of having an impact on the decisions 
which relate to the work of these groups. Such cases do little to promote 
the cause ^of workplace democracy. 

While the study of Involvement In decision making entails looking 
at a relatively formal process, an investigation of Influence often 
requires learning about the Informal organization and particular per- 
sonalities. A knowledge of status factors, local customs, and organiza- 
tional history also may be useful. 

Johnson (1975) offers one of the few studies of school decision making 
that considers Influence to be separate from involvement. He differentiates 
between participation— "'the active Involvement or consultation' In the 
process leading up to a decision"— -and Influence— "the act of 'basically 
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making' che decision in question" (p. 16). Drawing on Johnson's work, 
several cypes of guiding influence are possible. Wichouc a particular 
person's influence* for exasiple» a decision co decide abouc a particular 
problem may noc have been made. Anocher possibility is chac vichouc a 
person*s influence che accual decision may noc have been made.^ YeC a 
Chird possibilicy can be cenned negative influence. In chis instance, 
an individual's supporc for one preference is perceived co be inscrumencal 
in che seleccion of anocher preference. 

Returning to the various examples of teacher invalvement discussed 
earlier, it appears that teachers do not enjoy much influence over most 
school decisions. The literature suggests that» despite some limited 
involvement in school decision aaking and the growing power of associations 
and unions, teachers continue to exert minimal impact on the outcomes of 
the process. 

Token Changes 

Most of the new developments in school decision making seem to repre- 
sent token changes at best. Where teachers are involved in decision-making 
at the school level, their involvement has been limited and sporadic. Ef- 
forts to stimulate teacher involvement, such as San Jose's TIP, seem to 
fade as soon as outside funding disappears or the novelty wears off. Evi- 
dence that teachers exercise influence over the making of most of the nine 
types of school decisions is lacking. The overall picture of the school 
authority structure, with few exceptions, is one of teachers functioning 
as leaders in their own classrooms and in their professional organizations, 
but not in their schools. 

Uliile most of the remainder of the paper tries to explain why teachers 
do not enjoy greater involvement or influence, it may be appropriate to 
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scop momencarily and ask why there have been any efforts at all, however 
minimal or shortlived^ to Increase teacher Involvement and Influence. 

Speculating on the impetuses underlying moves to Increase teacher 
involvement entails understanding organizational politics. Those in 
positions of authority in the education world realize they cannot Ignore 
a group as large and as central tothe procesiZof schooling as teachers* 
By making token gestures toward shared decision making, school officials 
may feel they can enhance or, at least, maintain their authority. This 
can be accomplished in several ways. 

First, involving a few teachers in school decision making may ser^e 
as a way of co-opting teacher leadership. Such a policy functions as a 
preventive mechanism reducing the likelihood that influential teachers 
will be forced to work outside the recognized bounds of the school authority 
structure* As March and Simon (1958, p, 54) have written: 

''Participative management" can be viewed as a device 
for permitting management to participate more fully 
in the making of decisions as well as a means for 
expanding the influence of lower echelons in the 
organization* In this respect, it resembles closely 
the phenomenon of co-optation.*.* 

In a related vein^tfise (1977) notes that administrative efforts to 
share decision making duties often constitute procedural rather than 
substantive changes* He goes further to say (p* 44): 

For example, the past decade has witnessed efforts 
to decentralize school systems, to provide for com- 
munity participation, and to allow community control* 
But, prior to the advent of any of these reforms, 
school systems have procedures for arriving at de- 
cisions* Frequently, existing procedures are not 
removed to make way for new procedures; the new 
procedures simply are added to the old. A rational 
system of decision-making gives way to a hyper- 
rational system as added procedures rather than 
redistributed authority becomes the response* 
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Of course, not all the examples o£ teacher Involvement discussed 
In the opening section represent conscious administrative efforts to 
co-^opt teacher leadership. A second purpose that can be served by 
token attempts to share decision making relates to the maintenance o£ 
control over the workplace, rather than the prevention of the emergence 
of worker leadership. Kornhauser (1962) speaks of such a strategy as 
a "structural adjustment" and points out that some organizations utilize 
it to mitigate conflicts with professionals. Braverman (1974) prefers 
describing shared decision making, as it is usually found in organizations, 
as a "reform" representing a particular "style of leadership." He says 
of such reforms (p» 39): 

They are characterized by a studied pretense of worker 
"participation," a gracious liberality in allowing the 
worker... to have the Illusion of making decisions by 
choosing among fixed and limited alternatives designed 
by a management which deliberately leaves insignificant 
matters open to choice^ 

Could 3raverman*s last comment pertain tO' recent advances by teachers 
as well as recent worker reforms? Recalling the previous discussion of 
new developments in teacher decision making, it may be r^embered that 
the school decisions in x^iiich teachers have been allowed to participate 
have tended to concern a limited range of concems~instructional co- 
ordination, curriculum development, staff development and school Improve- 
ment. An argument can be made that these areas represent relatively 
low level concerns for school administrators. The decisions they 
consider to be critical to the operation of a school~and also the 
decisions Ih which teachers are least involved-- relate to evaluation, 
personnel, general administration, and policymaking. 
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The concencioQ chac granting teachers limited Involvement in school 
decision making can serve as a control mechanism for management possesses 
an intuitive validity rooted in political pragmatics. It is much easier 
to escerclse control over discontented individuals i£ they express their 
discontent "within the system," than If they are forced to go outside. 
Occasions on which t&achers come together with administratoifs to consider 
school matters provide valuable opportunities for the latter to reinforce 
organization norms, monitor gripes, and foster the impression of democratic 
governance.^ Tensions can be confined within legitimate organization 
boundaries~a function similar to that served by a safety valve which 
redistributes excess pressure. Schiffer (1978) further notes that per** 
micting teachers to enjoy limited involvement in school decision making 
has been used as a way in which administrators can inspire commitment to 
organization goals. 

Mulder (1971) hypothesizes that when there are relatively large dif-^ 
ferences in the expert power of members of a system, an increase in par-^ 
ticipation in decision making by subordinates' actually will increase the 
power differences between members. While his observations are based on 
the experiences of European work councils, }fulder*s conclusion is applic** 
able to many American schools experimenting with shared decision making. 
He states that "the introduction of greater participation provides the 
more powerful with an opportunity to exercise their influence over the 
less powerful, and thereby make their greater power a reality" (p. 34), 

Besides serving as a device for the co*optation of teacher leadership 
and a technique for controlling teachers, shared decision making-^-^in 
limited amoutitS"also can function as a form of protection for school 

^or a discussion of some of the non^decisional dimensions of the 
decision making process, see work on the "garbage can model* of 
organizational choice." *(Cohen, >!arch, and Olsen, 1972). 




adminiscracors. Public school adminiscracors currencly are suffering 
chrough a period of incense criticism boch from governmental and grass- 
roots sources. During such a period, allowing others to become involved 
in decision making processes can be an effective way of sharing some of 
the blame when things go wrong. One Utah elementary school principal 
found that a new system of shared decision making at his school had un* 
anticipated benefits Civins, 1979); 

I did feel threatened by the new system because 
I could no longer make decisions on my own,... 
But [now] I find it an advantage in that if a 
parent: calls^me on a decision, I can say, *%ook, 
all of us made the decision, here's the discussion 
we had on it and here are our reasons*** 

Thus, the desire to find ways to diffuse some of the blame for 
the school's mistakes may help to explain not only the push for teacher 
decision making involvement, but also the contemporary trend toward the 
establishment of school sice councils and community advisory groups, . 

Despite the preceding three reasons why administrators may find ' , 
it in their best interests to encourage some degree of teacher involvement 
in school decision making, relatively few schools seem to have experimented 
with shared decision making. Of those that have, instances of high levels 
of teacher involvement are the exception rather than the rule. The 
question remains, *'What factors account for the low level of teacher in- 
volvement in and influence over school decision making?'* We now explore 
possible answers to this question. 

Explaining the Absence of Teacher Involvement 

Any effort to account for the lack of greater teacher involvement and 
influence* must recognize the likelihood that there is no single or simple 
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explanaclon. An appreclaclon of chis probablllcy can be gained by a 
brief review of che ways chac researchers from different disciplines 
look decision making. There are ac lease chree major cradlclons of 
decision making research, each wich several variancs. 

Psychologists have focused on how individuals receive and process 
Che Informacion which leads co decisions and che excenc co which Individual 
differences Influence decision making. An appllcacion of psychological 
paradigms Co che currenc invesclgaclon mlghc encall comparing che charac*- 
cerlsclcs of educacors who make and who do noc make school decisions. An 
accempc Chen could be made Co decermlne whecher che cwo groups differed 
signif Icancly on certain characcerlsclcs. The ouccome mlghc be an experl*- 
mencal Incerventlon In which che non-de els Ion-makers would be cralned co 
become involved In decision making. The assumpclon underlying such an 
incervenclon would be chac psychological faccors, such as self-e£flcacy» 
are prevenclng cercaln Individuals from parclclpaclng in decision making. 

Ocher researchers suggesc chac faccors excemal co che individual 
Inhlblc Involvemenc. For example, policlcal sclenclsts focus on che 
factors chac are required Co geC a decision made and Implemenced. These 
faccors encompass power discribuclonj lobbying by iuceresc groups, and 
coallclon formacion. Pollcical sclenclscs cend co assume chac individuals 
rarely make decisions alone. Hence, chey endeavor co idenclfy chose 
groups whose incerescs would be helped or chreacened by a parcicular de- 
cision. In che case of shared decision making for ceachers» che groups 
chac mlghc be affecced by such a move Include noc only ceachersj admlnls- 
cracorsj and scudencsj buc professional organi^acions , business incerescs 
In che communicy, public agencies chac deal wich schools, and* perhaps* 
local policical parcies. 




The third sec of researchers chac looks ac decision making is made 
up primarily q£ sociologists and organizational theorises, although some 
psychologists and social psychologists also are represented. These in** 
dividuals tend Co believe that the behavior of persons and groups is 
influenced greatly, if not determined altogether, by characteristics 
of the organizations in which they live, work, and play. Their efforts 
to explain the lack of greater teacher involvement would concentrate on 
the structural features of schools that tend to inhibit shared decision 
making , 

The remainder of this section explores these three perspectives 
on decision making. Each has something unique to offer and we feel 
that an understanding of constructs such as involvement and influence 
best can be understood by drawing on all three. 

A Psychological Perspective 

One of Che arguments which researchers working in the psychological 
tradition mig.it advance is that teachers are not more involved because, 
for one reason or another, they do not want to be more involved. Does 
any evidence exist to support such an arguemnt? 

The answer is yes and' no. In the first place, a review of the 
literature indicates that the people pressing administrators to share 
authority with teach«:rs usually are not rank and file teachers, but 
instead Include teacher educators, researchers, top*level administrators, 
and association or union leaders. An illustrative exhortation comes 
from Haxine Greene (1978, p. 35), a well-known professor ac Teachers 
College: 

I want to see teachers become challengers and take 
the initiative upon themselves [to create that public 
space between themselves where freedom could appear]. 
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As chey do so, as we do so, there will emerge a 
"public space'* where personal reality can be at 
last affirmed. 

Because classroom teachers usually do not write about their feelings or 
publish their demands, however. It is difficult to ascertain whether 
or not teachers actually do desire greater Involvement In school decision 
making. 

Evidence from educational -research Is somewhat mixed* Alutto and 
Belasco (1972) focus on the variable "decisional participation," which 
Chey posit represents the difference between Che number of decisions in 
which an individual wants to participate and the number of decisions in 
which he or she actually participates- They found that teachers could 
be grouped into three categories: those who were not participating as 
much as they wanted (decisional deprivation), those who were participating 
about as much as they wanted (decisional equilibrium), and those who were 
participating more than they wanted (decisional saturation). Most 
teachers fell into the last Cwo categories. Those teachers who desired 
greater general involvement in decision making tended to be male, younger, 
less senior, subject to greater role conflict, and based in rural secondary 
schools. Alutto and Belasco did not distinguish between classroom and 
school decision making. 

In the collection of baseline data for the Teacher Involvement Project 
(Emrick and Peterson^ 1978), it was found that 94% of the teachers surveyed 
supported the goal of faculty involvement in school governance- This find- 
ing seems to contradict the results of the previous study. Teachers 
claimed Chat the benefits of greaCer involvement included a heighCened 
sense of professionalism, developmenC of a community spirit, and enhanced 
teacher effectiveness. Corwin's study (1970) of midwest high school 
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teachers supports the TIP data. He reported that the majority of the 
1500 teachers believed they should exercise the ultliaate authority over 
laajor educational decisions. A large sample of Ontario Teachers (Adams, 
et al., 1976, p. 87) Indicated that a majority desired greater involvement 
In deciding how to spend the school budget and hiring new staff members, 
Mohrmaa, Cooke, and Mohrman (1978) found that teachers did desire greater 
participation In decision making, but in areas In which they reported 
deriving little satisfaction from participation! The authors (Duke, 
Showers, and Imber, 1979) report elsewhere that teachers In a sample 
of five urban secondary schools Identified both costs and benefits of 
Involvement In school decision making. 

Problems with each of the studies cited above prevent the drawing 
of conclusions with any measure of confidence. The data typically are 
reported in such a way as to make It difficult to determine whether 
teachers desire Involvement in some kinds of school decisions but not 
others. None of the studies provided for the collection of ongoing 
observational data to help check on the stability, over time, of teacher 
or principal self-reports. All that can be said on the basis of these 
studies Is that some-teachers express Interest in participating in 
decision making. 

If there Is some interest In shared decision making on the part of 
some teachers, what psychological reasons might explain their lack of 
involvement? 

Contentment * One argument Is that the research suggesting some 
teachers desire involvement is misleading and that despite what they say 
teachers basically are content with the status quo. In this view, survey- 
ing teachers on whether they desire decision making authority may be 
analagous to asking middle class people If they brush their teeth. 




When asked If they support teacher involvement in school decision toaking, 
most teachers may feel constrained to reply in the affirmative. Shared 
decision making* after all» has been a longstanding goal of teacher 
groups. Failure to give it public support could be perceived as being 
opposed to teacher professionalism. Privately, though, many teachers 
may believe they are having a sufficient impact on decision making through 
their organizations and the collective bargaining process. 

While once local chapters of the National Education Association and 
the American Federation of Teachers bargained mostly for salaries and 
benefits, recent years have found both groups pressing to have more 
issues related to "working conditions" brought to the negotiation tables. 
Teacher organizations sometimes caution their members to be careful about 
committing their own time and energy to school decision making, particularly 
when they do not receive remuneration. Organization leaders point out that 
it is easier for administrators to control individual teachers Involved 
in decision making, than it is to control representatives of the association 
or union. 

Loss of autonomy . Despite an interest in school decision making, 
many teachers may fear that greater involvement could jeopardize their 
autonomy in the classroom. Although teachers sometimes complain that 
they feel isolated, isolation may not always be undesirable. Low visi*^ 
bility and lack of collegial interaction conceivably can enhance teacher 
authority over classroom decision making. One of the few studies to 
address this issue failed to confirm the argument, however. In comparing 
schools with and without team planning, Schmuck, Paddock, and vackard 
(1977) report that teachers in team situations did not indicate an appre- 
ciable loss of autonomy. Stilly those who have not experimented with 
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ceaming or some other form of shared decision making may continue co 
perceive such Involvemenc as a threac co their auchorlty* 

Unprepared for leadership * Psychologists focus considerable 
attention on learning and the impact of training on behavior. A third 
reason why teachers may not be more involved in school decision making 
could derive from their lack of training In the exercise of organizational 
leadership. In other words, teachers simply may nev^r have learned (or 
been taught) to think of themselves as school decision makers. This 
argximent is buttressed by the realization that most teachers are women. 
Until recently, society has tended not to encourage women to pursue 
positions of leadership. In addition, what teachers learn in the typical 
teacKer training program and In their first teaching experiences tends 
to reinforce the notion of the school as a hierarchical authority system. 

Spillane and Levinson (1976, p. 439) see the problem stemming from 

both teacher education and teacher organizations: 

One of the skills notably neglected in education 
courses is that of performing as a member of a 
staff- The result Is that many teachers revert to 
the patterns of childhood, either accepting the 
administrator's word as lav or rebelling endlessly 
against authority. Teachers' organizations reinforce 
these attitudes by seeing their role as that of pro* 
tector against exploitation. They have not fought to 
have their members Included In the decision-making 
process in the schools* 

In light of these observations, it may not be surprising that Halpln (1966, 

p. 178) finds many teachers prefer to be told what to do and how to do it 

rather than taking the Initiative themselves. 

In describing teachers* seeming lack of initiative, Sarason (1971, 

p. 160) makes the following observation: 

What I think deserves special anphasis Is the diffi- 
culty many teachers had in verbalizing their resent- 
ment about having little or nothing to say about 
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decisions chac could or would a£fecc their work* Xc 
may well be chat this difficulty in recognizing and 
verbalizing resentment leflects the degree to which 
teachers'^are accustomed to being treated as lowly 
proletariats. 

Lortle (1975, p. 185) supports this view, claiming that, 

Teachers seem to want conditions which favor more 
control over student Involvement, more discretion 
to make decisions, and greater trust from principals 
and parents. Yet one senses a reluctance to press 
the case to its logical extreme; It Is as If these 
teachers half accept and half reject the limitations 
Imposed by their status. 

Both Lortle and Sarason tend to see teacher reluctance to press for 
greater Involvement more as a function of their status than a product of 
their training, but it is impossible to separate status from the socializa- 
tion processes that characterize teacher education programs and initial 
classroom experiences. 

Teacher naivete. Tet another reason why teachers may not press more 
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actively for shared decision making, despite the apparent interest of 
some, may stem from general naivete regarding how organlzatlona like 
schools function. This naivete may lead teachers to mldpercelve the 
extent of their power lessness. They may feel they are more in control 
of their lives than they actually are. Teachers may not realize, for : 
example, that, most often, whatever authority they possess is delegated 
authority, dependent on the whim of the principal and that delegated 
authority can always be withdrawn. Duke (1979), in fact, notes that 
there seems to have been a steady erosion of teacher authority in the 
area of classroom management at the very same time that demands for 
teachers to be In control of students and student outcomes have in- 
creased. Like the person living on an earthquake fault line, however. 
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ceacbers may qoc have a clear Idea of whac Is going on around chem 
uncll Ic Is coo lace. 

To alerc nev ceachers co che reallcles of working concemporaxy 
schools, che Teacher Corps has begun co urge ics Incems co acquire a 
sound understanding of organlza clonal theory and practice so chac chey 
will appreclace how auchorlcy Is dlstrlbuced and whac ic cakes for schools 
CO change. Teachers-*ln*trainlng are encouraged to divest themselves of 
any Illusions chey may have that "taking care of business" In chelr own 
classrooms will minimize organlza clonal incruslons or challenges co their 
professional autonomy, 

Organlzaclonal influence * Each of che four reasons presenced above 
relaces noc only co some psychological characcerlsclc of ceachers as 
individuals, buc also co cbaracterisclcs of groups of ceachers. Group 
behavior ofcen Is shaped by faccors presenc in the organizations within 
which groups work. If, for example, ceachers are contenc co have chelr 
professional organlzaclons do chelr decision making for chem or chey 
fail CO regard chemselves as pocenclal leaders, ic Is likely chey have 
been Influenced by che reward scruccure in schools and che processes 
by which they become socialized Inco che ceachlng role. Fear of losing 
aucohomy and organizational naivete also may be craced co organlzaclonal 
forces. All of which is to say chac psychologlscs can concrlbuce co 
an underscanding of ceacber Involvemenc in school decision making, buc 
noc wlchouc assistance from chose who scudy organlzaclonal scructure 
and ics Impacc on individual and group b<ahavior.^ 

^or a brief discussion of how organlzaclonal explanaclons are a neces"- 
sary complemenc Co psychological explanaclons, see Simon (1976, p. }cvl) . 
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A Political Science Perspective 

A second approach to decision making comes primarily from the 
discipline of political science. Political scientists study such factors 
as sf^heres of Influence, sources of power, and coalitions. Hanson (1978) 
has built a provocative conceptual model of school decision making around 
these factors. The following excerpt typifies a political science per- 
spective (pp. 32-33) ; 

Within the spheres of influence there are formal 
subcoalltlons which have their own objectives, mem-^ 
bers, norms, sources of power and sense of legiti- 
macy. As the school^s environment shifts between 
placid and turbulent, problem situations arise and 
different subcoalltlons emerge to Involve themselves 
in the ensuing decision-making. Sometimes several 
subcoalltlons become differentiated and integrated 
as they take on a problam, and at other times they 
directly or indirectly combat one another. At times 
administrator and teacher subcoalltlons join forces 
in making decisions, and thus bridge the separate 
spheres of Influence, while at other times they go 
their separate ways. 

Applying this perspective to the present concern, an argument can 
be made that teachers do not enjoy greater Involvement In school decision 
making because 1) such Involvement threatens the interests of other 

groups concerned with schooling and 2) teachers lack the power alone to 

achieve a desired level of involvement. This perspective sees the key 
to successful involvement in decision making as coalition formation 
(Kirst, 1978). In other words, teachers do not possess greater decision 
making authority because they have failed Co form the coalitions necessary 
to force a change in the existing organisational structure of schools. 

Evidence exists that other groups besides teachers have some interest 
in the processes by which school decisions are made. Foremost among these 
groups— which include taxpayers, certain business interests, students. 
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and Cultural groups— are parents. The recent history of conflict between 
teachers and local coiamunities dates from the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
disputes in the sixties, A major concern at that time involved the 
presence of predominantly white, Jewish faculties in predominantly 
blackf Christian schools. At issue was who would influence educational 
decision making. 

Since then, a number of developments have taken place, including 
efforts to decentralize several large school systems and give local com- 
munities more of a voice in school affairs. Some parents, dissatisfied 
with their lack of power, have become active in establishing and supporting 
alternative schooIs^'(I>uke, 1973b). Groups advocating parent interests 
have emerged. One such organization, the Institute for Responsive Educa- 
tion, actively seeks to foster local school councils that function as 
"effective vehicles for citizens to affect educational policies and 
decisions" (Davies, undated, p. 6). A big step in this direction has 
been taken in California, where legislation was enacted providing tech- 
nical and financial support to local councils interested in school im- 
provement. Recently, Coons and Sugarman (1973) have employed legalistic 
arginoents to urge greater parental Involvement in educational decision 
making. Borrowing from European political philosophers, they argue 
for adoption of a policy of subsidiarity , which holds that "responsibility 
for dependent individuals should belong to the smaller and_more intimate 
rather than the larger and more anonymous communities to which the in- 
dividual belongs'* (p. 49). They go on to point out a fallacy in the 
contemporary argument by educators against greater parental influence 
(P. 51): 

The question is not whether the judgment of the iso- 
lated and unassisted family is superior to the profes- 
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slonal cadre of a school or a district. It is rather, 
when all available knowledge, personal and professional, 
about the particular child is assembled, to whom shall 
society commit the final choice? 

Coons and Sugarman, along with many others, clearly believe that the final 
choice must rest with the family, not the teachers. 

Does increased parental involvement in educational decision making 
necessarily imply a lessening teacher authority? Can it be assumed 
that parental and professional conceptions of what is in the best Interests 
of young people inevitably differ? 

In reality, teachers often express great interest in involving parents 
more actively in the educational enterprise. If they balk at the thought 
of giving parents extensive decision making authority, it may be due to 
the simple fact that teachers themselves lack such authority, at least 
at the school level. Theoretically, though, parents and teachers could 
form effective coalitions to press for change. Of course, theory and 
practice often are separated by formidable organizational factors. One 
such. factor is the way the principalis role is conceived. 

It can be argued that school administrators benefit directly from 
situations in which teachers and parents compete, for involvement in school 
decision making. By pursuing, or at least accepting, a divide and rule 
policy^ administrators can maintain their own authority and function as 
power brokers. For more than a century, a similar policy prevented coali-^ 
tions of poor white and poor black farmers in the South from forming against 
the economic elite. 

Whether administrators actually conspire to keep teachers and parents 
from allying ±s uncertain. Unfortunately, most of the research on 
coalition formation in education has focused on the district, stace or 
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federal rather than the single school level. However, in assessing the 
success of school councils, Davles and his colleagues (undated, p. 47) 
note that some principals "are willing to have councils spend Inordinate 
amounts of time on minor organizational Issues," They conclude that most 
lack the power to address the most substantive policy decisions (p. 42). 

In summary, the argument of political scientists that lack of greater 
teacher involvement In school decision making can be understood by studying 
the groups competing for a share of the authority Is helpful, but, as in 
the previous case, somewhat Incomplete. Organizational, as well as psycho- 
logical, factors influence the distribution of power and the processes by 
which coalitions are formed. For example. If few opportunities for teachers 
and parents to discuss common concerns are built Into the basic school 
calendar, the likelihood that these two groups will come to understand each 
other and possibly join together to press for school improvements is slight. 
Teachers and parents simply have too little time — unless a crisis arises — 
to assume the Initiative for scheduling such interactions. 

Before moving on to discuss organizational factors affecting teacher 
involvement, it is important to explain the omission of any discussion of 
macro-level, socioeconomic factors. Political economists argue persuasively 
that these factors exert considerable Influence on who makes which decisions. 
Probably many of the same forces which prevent or retard greater teacher 
Involvement also operate to keep workers in general from enjoying more of 
a voice In workplace decision making. However, It Is difficult to begin 
an analysis of a particular group of workers (teachers) and its relation-* 
ship to the authority structure of the workplace by focusing on society- 
wide factors. As In photography, if the focus is too broad, clarity and 
definition are lost. The authors feel that the organization — in this 
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case Che school— is a more useful unit of analysis for exploratory 
investigations of che presenc variecy. Such a focus need noc exclude, 
chough, che likely link becveen how organizations are scruccured and how 
society is struccured* 

Sociology and Organizacional Theory 

As the lasc two seccions suggesc, ve believe that organizational 
characceriscics of schools are essential in explaining why teachers are 
not more involved or influencial in school decision making. Where 
ocher factors exert an influence, chey tend co derive from or be mediaced 
by aspeccs of che organizacion. This seccion will concentrate on some of 
the organizacional characteristics which may serve to prevent or recard 
shared decision making. 

Katz and Kahn (1978, p. 711) idencify chree aspeccs of organizacional 
scruccure chac are crucial to organizational change. These include: 

1. The division of labor 

2. The reward structure 

3. The auchoricy structure 

Changes in each faccor probably should be considered by anyone incerested 
in increasing worker involvemenc and influence. 

Division o f labor . Mosc schools are characterized by a division 
of teacher labor along grade and, in secondary schools, subjecc matcer 
lines. Only in che handful of remaining one-room schoolhouses , some 
alcernacive schools* and few open-space facilicies can teachers be 
found whose jobs span mulci*age groupings, different subjects, and 
responsibilicies ranging from instruction to administration. Teachers 
seem co have suffered che same face as ocher workers, a face well-described 
by Bravernan (1974, p. 4): 
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.;work has become increasingly subdivided into peccy 
operacions chac fail co suscain Che inceresc or engage 
the capacities of humans with current levels of educa- 
tion; that these petty operations demand ever less skill 
and training; and that the modem trend of work by its 
**mindlessness'* and ^'bureaucratization** is '^alienating'* 
ever larger sections of the working population. 

Along with alienation, the division of labor tends to foster separation 
of labor,, with the result that most teachers work in self-contained class-^ 
rooms isolated from their colleagues. 

fieing architecturally divided from each other as well as divided in 
terms of responsibilities, teachers tend to rely on administrators for 
coordination, support, technical assistance, and evaluative feedback. 
Teachers are socialized into thinking that as long as they maintain their 
own classrooms, they have discharged their primary responsibility* Over 
time a teacher begins to believe that his or her own classroom concerns 
are somehow unique and that colleagues, as well as other potential re- 
source persons, have little knowledge or expertise to contribute to the 
Improvement of performance. It is not surprising that teacher involvement 
in school decision making is hardly facilitated by the present system 
of division of labor or its by-products. 

In situations where an effort has been made to modify the division 
of labor — through team teaching or_team planning — results suggest that 
feelings of interdependence growv^. Marram, Dornbusch, and Scott (1972) 
found that teaming increased teacher visibility of each other's work 
and led to aci increase in the perceived validity of collegial opinion. 
Meyer and Cohen (1971) reported that open-space schools (in i^ich self* 
contained classrooms were eliminated) were characterized by greater 
feelings of group influence and autonomy by teachers and more teacher 
interaction. 
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The above studies Indicate that» at least for elementary schools, 
changes In the division and the separation of labor can directly and 
Indirectly stimulate greater teacher involvement and Influence, Katz 
and Kahn (1978, pp. 700'-701) offer other recommendations that can correct 
the negative Impact of division of labor. These Include job enlargement 
('*aa addition of activities to an existing work role") and job enrichment 
("the addition of activities that make the work more interesting and 
intrinsically motivating'*). The assumption underlying the suggestions 
Is that workers are unlikely to become active participants in organizational 
decision making as long as they see themselves functioning in narrow areas 
of specialization with little to gain from colleglal contact. 

Reward structure . All organizations embody a reward structure conslsf 
ing of certain generally recognized benefits and costs. Theorists maintain 
that organization members are motivated to work by the prospect of achlev-* 
ing these benefits or avoiding costs. Presumably, then, if teachers are 
not Involved extensively in decision making, one reason may be th^t the 
benefits for such Involvement are too meager, the costs too dear, or both. 

Observation in schools and discussions with teachers (Duke, Showers » 
and Imber, 1979) indicate that few extrinsic rewards are available to those 
who become highly involved in school decision making. Typically there are 
no salary Inducements, allocations of released time, or special training. 
Instead, teachers rely on intrinsic motivators, such as a spirit of loyalty 
to their school, teaching specialty, or students. 

The teacher vho decides to become involved in school decision making 
often learns quickly that the costs of such involvement ^7 not be offset 
by the personal satisfaction or feelings of authority that accrue. At 
least five general types of costs can be identified: Increased time 
demands r loss of autonomy, risk of colleglal disfavor, subversion of 




collective bargaining, and threats to career advancement. 

While many people debate the precise parameters of the decision 
making process, few dispute the fact that participation requires con- 
siderable time. Time spent participating In one activity Is time not 
spent on some other activity. Specifically, for teachers, time devoted 
to participating In decision making processes is time not devoted to 
"teaching** actlvltles~preparlng and leading classes, grading papers, 
counseling students, advising extra-curricular activities. If teaching 
activities required only a fixed e:cpenditure of time, it would be possible 
for .teachers to choose to spend time on school decision making In addition 
to other professional activities. But, by its very nature, teaching is 
a job in which there is always more that can be done. Teachers commonly 
complain that they do not have sufficient time to accomplish all that 
they wish. In other words, the time. which they deem available for all 
Job-related activities (time not spent on personal activities) is already 
insufficient. For teachers to choose to devote some of their scarce 
professional time to participate in school decision making, they would 
have to view such participation as more rewarding than the performance of 

a teaching activity. -There is reason to believe, however, that most 

* 

teachers view teaching activities—especially working directly with 
students — as the most rewarding aspect of their job. 

Lortie (1975) offers support for che contention that teachers con- 
sider their primary benefits to derive from classroom work and contacts 
with students rather than other professional activities. "It is of 
great importance to teachers to feel they have ^reached* their students— 
their core rewards are tied to that perception.... Other sources of 
satisfaction (e.g., private scholarly activities, relationships with 
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adults) pale in comparison vich teachers' exchanges with students and 
the feeling chat scudencs have learned." (p. 106). 

Ic Is true that often nev programs in which shared decision making 
Is a primary component promise to produce improvements in classroom 
ouccomes. Over the years, however, ceachers have grown suspicious of 
these claims. Teachers frequently have discovered that Innovations called 
for ever-increasing commitments of ouc-of-class time and yielded too 
lltcle in cheway of demonstrable classroom benefits (Duke, 1978b). Thus, 
teachers mlghc noc view participation In school decision staking as a 
particularly desirable acclvicy unless chey judge chac a specific shared 
decision making scheme has great potenclal for improvemenc of classroom 
life and student outcomes. 

In addition to concern over time expenditures, teachers might fear 
chat shared decision making may cost chem a measure of autonomy. On 
the surface, chis contenclon perhaps appears odd. Teacher Involveme^iC 
in school decision making, afcer all. Is supposed to represent a means by 
which ceachers can gain a greacer voice in decermining how schools are 
run. In reallcy, chough. Individual teachers— long accuscomed co a 
relaclvely large measure of self-decermination in chelr self-contained 
classrooms—might sense chac auconomy could be jeopardized as more de* 
clslons were shifted to a group secclng. In ocher words, ceachers as a 
group might gain Influence as a result of shared decision making, buc 
at Che expense of individual teachers. Support for this argument comes 
from Che liceracure on professionalism. Myers (1973, p. 17) writes that 
"the authority of the practitioner to follow his own dictates racher 
than being conscralned by a superior, or even colleagues , is a basic 
characteristic of professionals*' (italics added). Shared decision making 
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could be regarded as a seep backwards by some ceachers who seek full 
professional scacus. 

Furthermore, many of the new thrusts toward more collaborative 
School decision making have called for the active involvement of parents, 
community members, and students as well as teachers. For example, a 
number of recent federally and state funded programs have mandated the 
establishment of school site councils and advisory boards with varied 
constituencies. Thus, teachers face the prospect of sharing their tra-* 
ditlonal authority over classrooms with non*teachers as well as colleagues. 
No longer would teachers be protected from the community by school adminis- 
trators. School site management exposes them to direct review and criticism 
by laymen. These factors might cause some teachers to view loss of autonomy 
as a potential cost of involvement in decision making, 

Goode X1979) maintains that the respect of a person's peers is one 

of the most desirable benefits an individual can gain in contemporary 

society. Teachers may have reason to fear that involvement in school 

decision making is not a pathway xo collegial respect. Some teachers 

have been observed to be suspicious of colleagues who identified too 

closely with the school authority structure, A recent letter from a 

frustrated teacher to the Kappan Counselor captures some of the dilemma 

faced by teachers interested in exercising leadership ( Phi Delta Kappan , 

February 1979, p, 467): 

Dear Counselor: 

In our high school the principal's policy in 
securing department chairpersons is to allow each 
department to elect its own. The opportunity for 
leadership and professional growth this position' 
offers appeal strongly to me. But after running and 
losing three times now, I'm convinced my department 
won't elect me (and I can't transfer to another school) - 
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The majority of our department (English/drama 
about 1^ people) are» frankly* casual about their 
responsibilities. They put In minimum time» do not 
assign much xnrlting» and are prone to joking and 
complaining at department meetings. 

I have never argued with any of the members over 
our differences, but they surely see the effort and 
time I put In. nevertheless, I believe I am friendly 
on a dally basis and do not Indulge in any ^'holler 
than thou" remarks. In fact» I consider these people 
my friends. So why can't I get elected? The depart- 
ment head does participate in evaluation of both 
probationary and permanent teachers. Are they afraid 
I would give critical evaluations? Should I relax my 
standards to S^t elected? 

One reason that efforts by Individual teachers to exercise leadership 
or become Involved In school decision making could stimulate unfavorable 
reactions from colleagues is the fear that such action might lead to 
co-optation by the administration. This fear might not be completely un^ 
warranted. The delegation of authority to subordinates has long been 
considered a basic means by which managers maintain control (March and 
Simon, 1958, pp* 40--41) . In reality* It is probably easier for admlnis*^ 
trators to control the behavior of Influential teachers when they are 
part of the legitimate school authority structure than when they remain 
outside it. 

A primary way In which contemporary teachers have exercised influence 
while remaining outside the traditional school authority structure has 
been through involvement in teacher associations and unions* The advent 
of collective bargaining for teachers in many states has meant that 
teachers potentially can exert ^n Impact on working conditions and school 
policy without joining school advisory councils or risking administrative 
co-*optation. Some concern exists among union leaders that ^y extensive 
involvement of individual teachers in shared decision making at the 
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school level could jeopardize the collective bargaining position of 
teachers at the district level. Conceivably, some administrators may 
regard shared decision making as a means to circumvent the yearly 
negotiations process and keep school decisions under their direct super- 
vision. It is noteworthy that the^Jimerican Federation of Teachers has 
opposed many efforts to decentralize educational decision making, such 
as school site budgeting and community involvement in policy-making,^ 

Because of the belief that a strong profession is one in which all 
members share a common professional identity, many teachers' organizations 
also have resisted efforts to establish differentiated staffing, multiple 
wage scales, and merit pay— each of which could provide, concrete induce- 
ments for greater teacher leadership and involvement in school decision 
making. As a result of their successful fight to maintain a single wage 
scale for teachers in the same district, teacher organizations have 
largely prevented schpol administrators from exercising control over 
teacher behavior through the manipulation of economic rewards, Efforts 
to decentralize decision making and to involve teachers as individuals 
rather than as representatives of a united profession thus could be re- 
garded as threats to the current position of strength enjoyed by teacher 
organizations . 

A final reason why involvement in school decision making might be 
perceived by some teachers as costly is a concern that such participation 
could jeopardize their opportunity to get a more desirable position or 
become an administrator. School administrators are often selected from 
the ranks of classroom teachers It is conceivable that some teachers 

^Our appreciation to Professor Michael Klrst of Stanford University and 

to Roslyn Herman of the ;^ew York State Unified Teachers for this information 
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would believe chat keeping an orderly classroom and maincaining a low 
profile are importanc faccors in determining which ceachers are seriously 
considered for adminiscracive openings. Anderson (1968, p. 30) has 
noced chis possibility in his analysis of school bureaucracy: 

Since effective teaching performance is difficult 
to measure, rewards and promotions must be based 
on seniority and on the. judgment of superiors to 
a greater extent than in other professions. A 
teacher concerned about His career will minimize 
his area of individual responsibility when there 
is any possibility of incurring the displeasure 
of his superiors. Minimizing responsibility is' 
a way of protecting oneself and ensuring a favor- 
able report by supervisors and principals. 

Involvement in school decision making could Increase the likelihood that 
a teacher might become known as a troublemaker or a malcontent. Teachers 
who seek career advancement might simply avoid such situations and bide 
their time until an administrative opening appears. 

Authority structure . The authority structure of most schools centers 
around the role of the principal. House and Capan (1978, p. 32) contend, 

The principal's authority in the school has not really 
been challenged, even in recent years. Each teacher 
confronts the principal as an individual and cries to 
negotiate the best classroom support she can muster. 
Each differs in the deal he or she makes, but the indi- 
vidualistic orientation of teachers does not challenge 
the power of the principal to run the whole school. 

This section of the paper argues that the "individualistic orientation of 

teachers" Is derived, in large measure, from the nature of the school 

authority structure and, in particular, the role filled by the principal. 

Principals are expected to be in charge. Parents, students, central 

office personnel, board members, and often teachers themselves look to 

the principal for leadership and guidance. These expectations may derive 



more from the force of tradition (it^s the way schools always have been 
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run) Chan from any proven superiority of the hierarchical model of 
school decision making. In any event, Krasnow (1978) reports that 
teachers working with poor and/or minority students are particularly con- 
cerned that principals exhibit "highly structured, organized leader be- 
havior." 

Principals are in a unique position to influence school decision 
making, a fact many^ teachers readily acknowledge when they say that, 
no matter what they recommend or do, the principal will have the last word. 
Principals' schedules are characterized by more unallocated time than 
teachers\ permitting them to become engaged in decision making without 
loss of instructional time. They have access to more Information of 
potential use in decision making than do teachers, largely because they 
monitor all phases of school operations. As a result, principals often 
appear to have more knowledgeable input to contribute to decision making, 
thus discouraging some teachers from actively participating. Principals 
typically are responsible for setting the agendas for faculty meetings— 
a function that means they can decide which decisions will be made and 
when. They also tend to set the guidelines upon which decision making 
will be based. Hanson (1978, p. 31) contends that principals have a 
repertoire of tactics they can employ to maintain their authority; 

The administrators^ tactics of defending their domains 
against a perceived outside intrusion attempt ... fell 
into the following patterns: 1) ignore it , decide not 
to decide and hope the proposal dies a natural death; 
^) delay it , leave the proposal off the agenda of the 
faculty meeting; 3) study it , form a study committee 
and pack it with sympathetic members; 4) buck it , pass 
the buck upward and claim the superintendent won't 
support such a proposal; 5) publicly support it , 
privately use a pocket veto. 

Finally, it is in the principal's best interests—materially and other- 
wise—to see that school decision making is effective and representative 
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of his or her policies. In other words, th& benefits for principals who 
exercise their authority over decision making are clearer and more 
extrinsic than the rewards available to teachers for involvement. 

Some researchers (Schmuck» Paddock» and Packard* 1977; Xhomas» 
1978) argue that the attitudes or personalities (idiosyncratic factors) 
of particular principals can be as important in accounting for between^ 
school differences in teacher involvement or influence as aspects of 
their formal role (nomothetic factors). For example* principals who be- 
lieve more in deinocratic governance would be expected to encourage a 
greater amount of shared decision making. Bridges (1964) conducted a 
study* however* in which h<& failed to support the hypothesis that 
principals with open belief systems provide for a significantly greater 
amount of teacher participation in decision making than principals with 
closed belief systems* While level of teacher participation was not 
found to be related to principal's belief system* it did vary with school 
size* as well as the age and experience of the principal. 

Summary > So far the paper has suggested that D teachers do not 
seem to exert much influence over school decision making nor are they 
highly involved in the process and 2) this situation can best be understood 
by combining the perspectives of psychologists* political scientists* 
sociologists, and organization theorists. While teachers clearly have 
no desire to commit large amounts of time and energy to school decision 
making* neither are they content to be completely without influence over 
the nature of their work or the setting in which It takes place. 

The question that arises at this point ^^is '*Under what circumstances 
would teachers be most likely to exercise leadership at the school 
level?" Schlechty (1976* pp, 31*32) addresses this question directly* 

. 
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chough he does noc answer Ic: 

... chere exlscs In educaclonal research considerable 
amblgulcy In ceachers^ leadership funcclons. On che 
one hand. In che hierarchical arrangemenc of mosc 
schools che leadership pocenclal of che poslclon of 
ceacher Is limlced by subordlnace relaclonshlp co che 
posiclons of principal, supervisor, and superlncendenc 
.... On che other hand, che face chac one of che prime 
funcclons of ceachers Is co Influence scudencs co behave 
In organlzaclonally desired ways forces che impression 
chac ceachlng Is sot&ehow a leadership funccion. 

Ic seems chac considerable confusion surrounds che Issue of how 
much involvestenc and Influence ceachers desire or are expecced co have 
by adminiscracors. Ic is likely chac any generalizacions abouc whac 
ceachers as a group wane are inappropriace. As Alucco and Belasco (1972) 
and che auchors (Duke, Showers, and Imber, 1979) have shown, ceachers 
differ in cheir desires for involveinenc * As for che wishes of adminis- 
cracors, all chac can be said of a general nacure is chac few expecc 
ceachers elcher Co cake over school managemenc complecely or cb remain 
cocally unlnvolved in school operacions* 

_ The follcwlng seccion suggescs chac cb^^. lack of cercaincy regarding 
che role of professionals, such as ceachers, in bureaucr^clc organizaclons , 
such as schools, serves co helghcen che sense of confusion surrounding Che 
issue of ceacher Invclvemenc In school decision making. Any efforc co 
rechlnk school organlzaclon in che hopes of moving coward aome form of 
workplace democracy for Ceachers muse confronc chis problem. 

Professionals In Bureaucracies 

And^rison (1968, p. vll) noces chac professional acciviCles increasingly 
are being conducced wichin complex organizacions which ar^ bureaucraCically 
organized. An indicacion of che difflculcles of scudying chis crend In che 
sphere of educacion Is che face thae :io concensus exises 1) chac Ceachers 
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are professionals or 2) chac schools are bureaucracies. While recognizing 
chac teachers may noc be as fully professionalized as physicians or lawyers, 
Che auchors consider ceachers co be more like professionals chan any ocher 
cat2gory of workers. In addicion, schools, chough chey vary in admlnls-^ 
cracive tl^calls from one site co che next, seem co be organized^ essencially 
along bureaucratic lines. 

Corwin (1970) finds thac schools differ in the extenc to which chey 
are bureaucraclzed , however. In che mosc bureau craclzed schools, a scrong 
sense of professionalism among ceachers is more likely co lead to confllcc 
than in less bureaucratlzed schools. Corwln feels some confllcc is almost 



Inevicable if ceachersy^re co. become fully professionalized. This feeling 
is based on che assumpcion chac full prof essionallzatlon for ceachers 
requires an absolute gain in auchorlty of ceachers relaclve co adminlscra- 
cive a-iChorlcy. 

Hoeller (1964) reporcs chac teachers* sense of power is greacer in 
more highly bureaucraclzed schools^ In crying to account for this un- 
expected finding, he scaces (pp. 153-154): 



■c seems apparent in che low Nureaucracy schools that 
nearly everyone—ceachers , parencs, and che general 
public—has access to che administrative policy- 
makers on a friendship basis*,.. This, in effect, 
tends to devalue this avenue, for if everyone has 
access, then all should benefit equally*... Only in 
an orderly, understandable, and predictable [l.^.e. , 

"'^a highly bureaucratlzed] organization can any*4n- 
dividual expect to Influence che direction the 

^ organization will cake. 



Authority relates directly to che issue of who influences school 
decision making* Educators frequently debate which decisions are best 
influenced by teachers and which b/ administrators. Areas such as 
che curriculum ^^^ay seem to fall more naturally wlchln the domain of 
teacher experclse chan matters involving personnel or school rules. Tet, 
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even in curriculum, no clear division of decision making responsibilities 
exiscs. Teachers have been forced co compece noc only wich adminiscra- 
cors, buc also wich coiamunicy represencacives , publishers, scace legis- 
latures, unlversicy professors and govemmenc agencies in an effort co 
decermine what will be caught. 

A professional, according co Scocc (1966), derives auchoricy from 
superior compecence racher Chan occupancy of a parcicular organizacional 
posicion. This face, however, does noc help Co clarify where ceacher 
decision making influence should abace and adminiscraCur influence 
commence, since practically all school adminiscracors can claim Co have 
been ceachers ac one poinc. As a resulc, chey can argue chac chey possess 
as much cechnical expercise— excepc chac which Is subject matter specific— 
as ^ny ceacher. 

Scocc (1966) concends chac uncercaincy over che responslbilicies of 
professionals in bureaucracic organizacions leads co four areas of role 
conf lice : 

1. The professional's reslscance co bureaucracic 
rules. 

2. The professional's rejection of bureaucracic 
scandards. 

3. The professional's resistance co bureaucracic 
supervision. 

4. The professional's condicional loyalcy co che 
oureaucracy. 

Hespice Moeller's previously clced SCudy, evidence of each of chese areas 
of role conflicc can be found in mosc schools. Duk^ (1978a), for example, 
has found chac, in che area of school discipline, ceachers do noc always 
enforce general rules governing studenc behavior. Those who have observed 
in schools also acknowledge chac ceachers frequencly rejecc cercain 
organi;: a clonal scandards (fsucli as how co measure scudent achievemenc or 
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how CO relate co scudencs) , resenc being supervised or evaluated, and 
owe their primary allegiance co students or subject matter specialty 
rather than the school. 

It would be a mistake, though, to interpret this teacher behavior 
as an indication that, as professionals, they invariably shun all con- 
straints, rules, norms, or standards. Schlechty (1976, p. 90) points out. 

Professionalism is not necessarily synonymous with 
"every one doing his own thing." Professionalism 
does not mean the absence of rules, sanctions, and 
norms for perforniance. Rather, it means that the 
rules, sanctions, and norms derive from some assumed 
basis of knowledge and expertise instead of being 
allocated to particular positions within the organi- 
zation. The pro'fessional is autonomous only insofar 
as the norms, values, and performance standards of 
the profession are not violated. 

Both the teaching profession and the school as a public organization 
embody sets of norms, values, and performance standards. These often 
differ. A logical place to resolve such differences is at the level of 
school decision making. As this paper has maintained, however, teachers, 
for a variety of reasons, have not been full participants in school de-^ 
cision making. Thus, role confusion and conflict continue to exist in 
most schools without opportunities built into the authority structure 
for teachers and administrators to clear up the problems. 

Initially, we proposed the philosophical argument that teachers have 
a right to workplace democracy—in other words, to be involved in 
school decision making affecting what they do, and when, how» and where 
they do it, Mow we have proposed that greater teacher involvement also 
could lead to a resolution of the confusion surrounding the role of a 
professional teacher in an essentially bureaucratic school. Realistically, 
though, we must admit that substantive structural chang^ in complex organi 
zations rarely result entirely from philosophical arguments about rights 
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or from the need Co clear up role confusion. Basic changes in organizational 
authority structures seem to be considered seriously only when the existence 
of the organization is threatened or the promise exists of greater pro- 
ductivity. Galbralth (1977, p. 45) capt^r^s the essence of this conten- 
tion in the following comment: 

Prof essionalization by itself may not be sufficient to 
shift decision making to lower levels of the organiza- 
tion, the reason is that, in the presence of interde- 
pendence, an alternative which is based on professional 
or craft standards may not be best for the whole organi- 
zation. Thus, alternatives which are preferred from a 
local or departmental perspective may not be preferred 
from a global perspective. The product design that is 
technically preferred may not be preferred by the cus- 
tomer, may be too costly to be produced, or loay require 
a schedule which takes too long to complete. 

The next section thus looks at the recent literature on decision 
making to assess the likelihood that greater teacher Involvement in 
school decision making might yield better educational outcomes^ 



Teacher Decision Making and Productivity 



In thinking about productivity in education, a distinction needs to 
be made between student outcomes and teacher outcomes. Student outcomes^ 
such as academic achievement, socially desirable behavior, and self- 
esteem ~ represent the primary goals of schooling. Many people believe that 
accomplishing the primary goals of any production process ca^ be enhanced 
by attending to the needs of the workers, thus, certain teacher outcomes — 
notably Job satisfaction, mental health, and collegialism— may be regarded 
as secondary goals of schooling, potentially contributing to the achieve* 
ment of primary goals. 
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Student Outcomes 

Surprisingly, given all the discussion of shared decision making in 
Schools, there is very little research linking measures of teacher in- 
volvement or influence to measures of student outcomes. Studies in the 
area tend Co relate teacher involvement to teacher outcomes (secondary 
goals). For some reason, perhaps political or pragmatic, those who 
investigate teacher decision making have. concentrated more on its Impact 
on teachers than on students. 

Nickse (1977) maintains, without the aid of empirical support, that 
teachers are logical candidates for leadership roles in schoolwide efforts 
to improve student outcomes. She points out that teachers have a vested 
interest in, the success of the schooling enterprise, they identify with 
the system and have a aense of pre-history about the school organization, 
they often live in the communities in which they teach, and they are 
constantly on the scene in the schools. Nickse seems to be calling for 
greater decentralization of educational decision making, an objective 
which finds many supporters. Coons and Sugarman (1973, p. 46) caution, 
however, that decentralization does not necessarily result in decisions 
being made that are "optimally designed to benefit the individual child." 

Research that addresses the relationship between teacher decison 
making and student outcomes has tended to concentrate on the classroom, 
rarher than the school. For example, Floden (1973a; 1973b) and others at 
Mchlgan State are studying influences on course content selection. They 
speculate that teachers have the final word on the content presented to 
pupils. Teacher decisions about what content to present are felt to 
determine to a large extent the pattern of student achievement. 

McDonald (1976) , in summarizing the results of the ET5 Beginning 
Teacher Evaluation Study, provides indirect support for this contention, 
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chough he points out chac the impact of greater teacher decision making 
involvoment utay not always be positive. Using multivariate analysis, 
McDonald's group found that the degree of centralization of curriculum 
decision making predict^ teaching styles in classrooms, which in turn 
predicted student achievement in second and fifth grade reading and mathe- 
matics. He suggests that the relationship between teacher involvement In 
school decision making and student achievement is quite complex, however 
varying with grade level, subject matter, and type of instructional grouping. 

In studies on the training and utilisation of teacher aides, Zax and 
Cowen (1967) found that, when teachers participate in making decisions con- 
cerning Che use of aides, students benefit. 

While teacher involvement in decision making concerning curriculum con-- 
tent and teacher aides may contribute, under certain circumstances, to positive 
student outcomes, there is reason to wonder about the impact of such involve- 
ment in the area of school discipline. Corwin (197), pp. 120-125) found 
that schools with a higher degree of centralized decision making (high 
bureaucratic schools) tended to have f^er student behavior problems. From 
the description of Corwin^s res^tarch, however, it Is difficult to separate 
out the possible effects of organizational centralization from other factors, 
including student body and faculty characteristics, that also could contribute 
to the level of discipline problems at a particular school. 
Teacher Outcomes 

Research on the relationship between teacher involvement and teacher 
outcomes is n^ore plentiful than studies linking involvement to student out- 
comes. Concern over teacher outcomes stems, in part, from the work of 
human-^relations theorists who are as committed to the emotional health and 
well-being of workers as to productivity. Galbraith (1977) offers a typical 
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reacclon of such ^ theorist to advocates of classical manag^enc. He 

addresses himself specifically to che negative Impacc of division of 

labor (p. 14); _ 

The flrsc probl^ was che possibility of motlvatlon&l 
llmlcatlons on efficiency. Once the task has been 
' divided Into pieces and che planning and control deci* 

slons caken away, have we noc created a situation 
which deprives ^individuals of any personal work 
satisfaction? ^ Whac will motivate them co assume 
such roles and devote chelr clme and energy co the 
subtask? If decisions are made by individuals who 
do noc perform the work, why will che doers adopc 
behaviors selected for them by others? 

Vavrus (1978) does a fine job reviewing the llceracure on teacher job 

satisfaction and pointing out how complex chls construcc can be. Job sacls-^ 

faction involves mental healch, moclvatlonal, and morale faccors* In his 

own research, Vavrus finds chat recencly trained teachers enter the profes-^ 

slon expecclng a higher degree of decision making Involvement Chan their 

more experienced colleagues report* The latcer group reflect a higher degree 

- j~ - 

of alianacion from their work, a dlscurblng finding given che face thac 
senloricy is supposed co yield a greacer job satisfaction and influence. 
Ic appears chat teaching may noc necessarily hold ouc the promise of increased 
authoricy to chose who choose co make it a career. 

Where ceachers are given an opporcunicy to parclclpate in school decision 
making, chere are Indlcaclons chac chey 'experience greater job saclsfactlon 
and higher morale (Vavrus, 1978, p. 40) • Carpenter (1971) looked at schools 
wlch dlfferenc organisa clonal structures and found chat ceacher job saclsfac* 
tlon was greacest where there were the fewest ''layers" of authoricy. In the 
final evaluation of the Teacher Involvement Projecc, Emrick and Peterson 
(1978) scate that teachers listed the following benefice of their involve* 
menc in school decision making: Improved scaff morale, increased communications 
with adminiscrators and dlstricc offlce> more efflclenc use of meeclng cime, 
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beccer sense of professionalism and job saclsfacclon, and procecclon of 
ceacher Incerescs. Bridges (1964) found chac ceachers* atclcudes coward 
principals were more favorable where opporcunlcles for chelr parclclpaclon 
were greacer. Meyer and Cohen (l97l) concluded chac If ceachers are made 
CO feel more powerful chey will experience higher morale, which. In curn, 
will reduce che lTEeriHooa"~of~ceachers'dr^^^ 

Despice chese Indlcaclons of poslclve teacher ouccomes, chere are reasons 
for exercising care In claiming universal beneflcs from shared decision making, 
jlhe body of research on che subject, chough growing, scill does noc consclcute 
a sizable enough collecclon co permlc generalizaclons co be made. As wlch any 
well-lnc en cloned Innovaclon, shared decision making conceivably can produce 
negaclve by-produccs (Duke, 1977c). Ho one, £or Inscance, has syscemaclcally 
Investlgaced che posslbillcy chac che cime required for ceachers co become 
Involved In school decision making may resulc In less cime spenc on Ins c rue c Ion 
or Inscrucclonal planning, which In curn may concrlbuce co decreased scudenc 
achlevemenc. Anocher possibility Is chac ceachers, because chey cend co 
* funcclon In Isolaclon, may be poorly sulced co school decision making. In 
ocher words, chey may be unable co rise above che parochial incerescs of chelr 
indlvldaul xlassroomst 

Some of che exlsclng research reinforces che need for caution In predlcc- 
ing che beneflcs of shared decision making. Schmuck, Paddock, and Packard 
. (1977) found chac job saclsfacclon was slighcly greacer among ceachers In 

schools where collaboraclve decision making did noc occur regularly. Cur-* 
rencly chls group Is crying co determine If chelr finding can be explained 
by problems In che process by which che experimencal (unit) and control 
(non-unlc) schools were selected, Mohnnan, Cooke, and Mohrman (1978) scats 
chat greacer job saclsfacclon for ceachers resulcs from parciclpacion In 

er|c ^1 
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making only certain kinds o£ decisions. Teachers reported greater 
satisfaction from Involvement In technical decision making (decisions 
related to Instructional role) than from managerial or negotiation decision 
making. Deal» Intlll» Rosaler» and Stackhouse (1977) » In a study of the 
impact of California's Early Childhood Education program (the precursor 
of the School Improvsnent Program), note that the presence of school 
advisory councils and greater opportunities for teacher Involvement In 
school decision making did not produce more collaboration or coordination. 
The Influence of principals In the ECE schools. In fact, was perceived to 
be greater than In non-ECE schools E 
Conclusion 

Tt Is too soon to proclaim a precise understanding of the relationship, 
between teacher Involvement in school decision making and either student or 
teacher outcomes. There simply are Insufficient data on the subject. For 
one thing, the number of experiments with extensive teacher Involvement has 
been quite small. It Is still unclear how teachers would function In situa- 
tions where chey could share fully In making a wide range of school decisions. 

At the outset of the paper the position was taken that teachers have 
a right to be involved In workplace decision making, at least as long as 
the relationship betwe'en Involvement and productivity remains uncertain. 
Later, however. It was recognized that the realities of educational change — 
at least In the United States — seemed to preclude any significant step 
toward rethinking the school authority structure that was not linked to the 
promise of greater student outcomes. It should be added that even the 
promise of greater outcomes Is no authomatic guarantee that a widespread 
shift toward workplace democracy for teachers would occur. Certain organi- 
zational and environmental forces that have functioned for years to Inhibit 
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greater teacher involvement: in school decision making probably would 
continue to resist any change in the status quo. 

It is difficult to predict what the future holds for teachers 
interested in playing a more central rcle in the school authority structure. 
If the public regard for public schools plummets further, desperate school 
officials may become only too willing to share authority — and blame ™ 
with teachers. Most of what we know about school decision making has been 
based on periods of growth ^or, at least, stability. The contemporary move 
toward fiscal retrenchment may, alter school authority structures in as yet 
unanticipated ways. 

If teachers find they are able to obtain what they desire through the 
activities of their professional organizations, they may be reluctant to 
press for shared decision making, praticularly if the present reward struc- 
ture continues to make teacher involvement more costly than beneficial. One 
thing seenLs clear, though. If teachers remain cloistered in their class* 
rooms and refrain from demonstrating that their expertise and experience is 
needed to make efficacious school decisions, they will not achieve the full 
professional status they desire and deserve. 
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